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I. ORGANIZATION OF THE WORK 

At the opening meeting of the American Church History Semi- 
nar, the President, Rev. Dr. Guilday, explained the rise and 
growth of Seminar activity in the universities. The Seminar, he 
said, is a laboratory for the training of the student in intellectual 
work, as the laboratories used in the natural sciences are for the 
training of the student in the work peculiar to these sciences. 
Every well-equipped laboratory must have instruments, appar- 
atuses, and a place set apart for itself, where the methods of the 
science may be taught. 1 The Historical Seminar is the comple- 
ment of the classroom for the professor and is the workshop for 
the student. It is not principally an informational course of 
study, but the training-ground in historical research by personal 
work on the part of the student, guided by the professor. The 
American Church History Seminar was fortunate at the outset 
of its career in obtaining the old Seminar room of the late Dr. 
Bouquillon, whose name and fame are among of the glories of the 
Catholic University of America. The work outlined by Dr. Guil- 
day for the academic year comprised three things: 

(a) An Introduction to the study of Ecclesiastical History- 

Historical Methodology, Historical Criticism, the 
Auxiliary Sciences of History, Bibliography, Practical 
Suggestions on methods of publication, and the His- 
toriography of American Church History. 

(b) A General Subject, in which each student took a propor- 

tionate share: Sources and Materials for the Study of 
American Church History (1492-1690). To each mem- 
ber of the Seminar was assigned a collection of sources, 
books and periodicals, on subjects dealing with American 



lM The leading idea/' says Cauchie, "in the general organisation of the 
Historical Seminar is very simple. According to the plan of historical studies 
in the Faculty of Theology, the scientific formation of the students supposes 
on their part the three following conditions: (1) a general knowledge of 
Church history; (2) a knowledge of the principles of Method; (3) the 
personal application of these principles, that is, the practical course. This 
practical course in the Faculty of Theology is twofold: the historical con* 
ferences, and the critical exercises on the sources. The former are principally 
intended to perfect the students' knowledge, and to pass judgments on the 
value of works on Church history. The latter have for their aim to qualify 
the students for contributing to the progress of ecclesiastical history by 
original publications." — The Teaching of History at the University of Louvain, 
article by Alfred Canon Cauchie, in the Catholic University Bulletin, vol. 
XIII (1007), p. 641. 
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Catholic History to be card-indexed. About 3,000 
references so far have been gathered and classified. 
Among these sources were Winbor's Narrative and 
Critical History of America, and the numerous publica- 
tions of the different Catholic Historical Societies, 
particularly the American Catholic Historical Society 
of Philadelphia, whose Records and Researches are 
rich in American Catholic lore, and the United States 
Catholic Historical Society's Historical Records and 
Studies, of New York. 

(c) Each member of the Seminar was engaged during the 
year on a Special Subject. These were as follows: 

1. Rev. Raymond Payne, The Leopoldine Association 

of Vienna (1829-1861). 

2. Amm Brown, Esq., The Influence of the Quebec Act 

on the American Revolution (1768-1774). 

3. Rev. Arthur Sawkins, The Main Historical 

Objections Made by American non-Catholic Writers 
against the Church and the Sources for their Answers. 

4. Rev. Daniel O'Connell, The Spanish Inquisition 

in the Spanish Colonies of the United States. 

5. Rev. Michael Grupa, Peter Skarga, S. J., and the 

Polish Counter-Reformation (1586-1612). 

6. Rev. Michael Oliver, The Influence of Descartes on 

Historical Science. 

7. Rev. Christopher Halsey, The Scottish Colleges on 

the Continent (1558-1795). 

8. Rev. Philip B. Gordon, The Historical Value of the 

"Jesuit Relations." 

9. Rev. Peter Hughes, The Beginnings of the American 

Hierarchy. 

10. Rev. Martin Drury, The History of Toleration in 

Catholic Maryland (1684-1649). 

11. Rev. Edward O'Mahony, A Selected Bibliography of 

Historical Works in English by Catholic Writers 
(1558-1800). 

12. Rev. William Bishop, Graphic Representation of 

the Diocesan Growth of the Church in the United 
States (1790-1915). 
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H. SPECIAL LECTURES 

During the course of the year distinguished friends of the 
Seminar favored us with the following Lectures: 

1. The Vert Rev. Dr. Healt, The Catholic Conception of History. 

2. The Vert Rev. Dr. Shanahan, The Historical Concepts of 

Progress and Evolution. 

3. The Vert Rev. Dr. Fox, On Reading Historical Works. 

4. The Rev. V. F. O'Daniel, 0. P., The Photostat and Its Use in 

Collecting Documents. 

5. The Right Rev. Bishop Shahan, The Church and History. 
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HI, REPORTS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS 2 

1. Rev. Raymond Payne, The Leopoldine Association in the United 
States (1829-1861). 

Much of the work done by the Rev. Raymond Payne on the 
Leopoldine Association of Vienna (1829-1860) has already appeared 
in the pages of the Cathouc Historical Review.* In these two 
articles, Father Payne gives a detailed analysis of the Annals or 
Berichte of the Association, as a means of drawing the attention of 
historical workers to this practically untouched source for the 
Church History of the United States. Father Payne's communica- 
tions to the Seminar during the year included a thorough study 
of these Annals. 

Two prominent factors in the growth of American Catholicism 
during the past century were the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith of Lyons and the Leopoldine Association of Vienna. The 
poverty of our Catholics, particularly during the earlier part of 
this period, and the struggles of the Church to gain a footing in 
the young republic, are facts too well known to be dwelt upon. 
It was only natural that in the midst of these struggles our first 
bishops and their missionaries should have appealed to the charity 
and liberality of the Catholic faithful in Europe. In 1815, 
Bishop Dubourg of New Orleans, visited Lyons and suggested the 
foundation of a charitable association. Seven years later this 
developed into the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. Another 
American missionary was instrumental in founding the Leopoldine 
Association of Vienna. 4 In 1827 Rev. Fr6d6ric R6s6, Vicar- 
General to Bishop Edward Fenwick, was sent to Europe for 

* Owing to the fact that the sources and materials at our disposal were not 
sufficiently well classified at the beginning of the academic year, subjects 
other than those connected with American History were accepted from the 
members. In the future, however, the selection will be more closely drawn. 

1 Vol. I (1915), pp. 51-63; pp. 175-191. 

4 The literature on the Leopoldine Association and its work in the United 
States is not very large. The article in the Catholic Encyclopedia (vol. 
XVI, p. 52), though brief, is perhaps the most complete treatment of the 
subject so far published. The principal source of information is, of course, 
the published annual Reports of the Society: Berichte der Leopoldinen-Stiftung 
im Kaiserthume Oesterreich. Almost every number of the annals contains 
an appendix giving the exact amount contributed by the dioceses of the 
Austrian Empire as well as the yearly donations in money and religious 
articles to the dioceses, individual missions and missionaries, and to religious 
orders of this country. The following bibliography has been used in this 
study: Bishop England's Works, Messmer Edition, (vol. VII, pp. 128-4; 

9 
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the purpose of seeking missionaries and pecuniary aid for the 
extensive and needy diocese of Cincinnati. 1 In Bavaria, Fr. R£s£ 
explained to the hierarchy the difficulties and wants of the Amer- 
ican missions/ 



181; 174; 248; 274). Cleveland, 1006; Da Coubct-Shba, The Catholic 
Church in the United States, vp. 110-120. New York, 1857; Clark. Lite* of 
the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church in the United States, vol. Ill, pp. 
267-0. New York, 1888; Vbbwybt, Life and Labors of Rt. Res. Frederick 
Baraga, pp. 464-5, et passim; Rezbk, History of the Diocese of Sault Ste. Marie 
and Marquette, passim. Houghton, Mich., 1006; Morse, A Foreign Con- 
spiracy Against the Liberties of the United States, pp. 182-01. New York, 
1844; Salzbachbb, Meine Reise Nach Nord-Amerika tm Jahre 1842, passim. 
Vienna, 1845; Hassard, Life of Archbishop Hughes, pp. 211-12. New York, 
1866; United States Catholic Magamne, vol. VI (1847), p. 268; ACHS Records. 



Philadelphia, vol. VIII (1807), pp. 202-18; 827-8; 472; vol. XIX, pp. 161-4; 
United States Catholic Historical Magamne, vol. I (1887), p. 21; Catholic 
Telegraph, Cincinnati, vol. Ill (1884), p. 110, (Referred to in ACHS Researches. 



vol. IX, p. 102); Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
passim. New York, 1800; cf. also America's Debt to Austria, article by Tru 
dentinus, in the Fortnightly Review (Arthur Preuss, St. Louis, Mo.), vol. 
XXI (1014), No. 15; for the attempt to associate the Leopoldine Society with 
a foreign conspiracy against the liberties of this country, cf . Imminent Dangers 
to the Free Institutions of the United States through Foreign Immigration and 
the Present State of the Naturalisation Laws, by an American (S. F. B. Morse), 
pp. 8-10. New York, 1885; Morse, Foreign Conspiracy Against the Liberties 
of the United States, New York, 1844; Popery in the United States (A series of 
articles in the New York Observer, for January 11, 25, February 1, 8, and 15, 
1884); Beauties of the Leopold Reports, in the New York Observer of March 1 
and 15, 1884. This is not the only movement of religious bigotry with which 
Morse was associated at this time; cf. Jambs J. Walsh, in the Catholic World, 
vol. C (1015), p. 625; vol. CI (1015), p. 821. 

• Some doubt seems to exist regarding the precise date of Fr. Rese's trip 
to Europe. The year 1820 is assigned by Clark, Lives of Deceased Bishops, 
vol. Ill, p. 267. New York, 1888; Shra, History of the Catholic Church in 
the United States, vol. Ill, p. 618. New York, 1800; United States Catholic 
Magamne, vol. VI, (1847), p. 268. The preceding year is given by the United 
States Catholic Historical Magamne, vol. Ill (1890), p. 1; Beck, Die Redemp- 
toristen in Pittsburg, p. 67. Pittsburg, 1880. The correct date, however, 
seems to be 1827. Cf. Salzbachbb, Meine Reise Nach Nord-Amerika im 
Jahre 1842, p. 258, note; Catholic Encyclopedia, vols. IV, p. 750, and XVI, p. 
52; Shea, Hierarchy of the Catholic Church in the United States, p. 221. New 
York, 1886; Retjss, Biographical Cyclopedia of Catholic Hierarchy of the United 
States, p. 04. Milwaukee, 1808. The statement sometimes made that Fr. 
Rese returned in 1828 is probably incorrect. 

6 Bishop England, who visited the same country a few years later, speaks 
thus of Fr. Rese's efforts to secure aid: "It was only on my arrival in Bavaria 
that I began to discover how much our Churches are indebted to that excellent 
and zealous prelate, Dr. Rese, lately placed in the newly erected see of Detroit. 
The mischievous enactments of several of the German princes had, among 
other evils, long dammed up the current of alms in the Catholic Church. 
For purposes to which it is not now my province to advert, the state had 
prohibited its subjects from giving any benefaction or aid to any person or 
institution without its authority. Many of the Catholics of Germany, 
hearing from immigrants the deplorable situation in which they found them- 
selves at this side of the Atlantic, were anxious to help them in erecting 
churches and procuring a clergy. The Rev. Dr. Rese visited his native 
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A notable success attended Fr. R6s6's efforts in Vienna, where 
he arrived probably towards the end of the year 1828. Here 
he was destined in the end to accomplish the twofold object of 
his European visit. He visited the Redemptorist Fathers at 
Maria Stigen, where his glowing accounts of the great need of 
priests in the New World awoke a desire on the part of the sons 
of St. Alphonsus to consecrate themselves to the American mis- 
sions. 7 He published in the imperial city a pamphlet entitled: 
Abriss der Geschichte van Cincinnati in Nord-Amerika, which was 
sent by order of the Emperor to all the Bishops, and by them to 
all the Deans of the Empire. 8 His suggestioi* that a charitable 
society be formed in the Austrian states modeled on the principles 

country for the purpose of exposing to the view of its inhabitants, the difficul- 
ties and wants thus felt, and entreated their aid for removing them. The 
seal of the people urged them to contribute, but the law of the land forbade 
these contributions. At Munich, after considerable exertion, he succeeded 
in having the law so far relaxed as to permit one contribution to be made and 
transmitted. The venerable Archbishop of that see had the amount for- 
warded to the Association in Paris to be distributed among our churches; but 
owing to some cause it had not reached that city when I was there, or, at 
least, if it did, it had not been received by the council of the Association. . . . 
I have requested the council of the Association at Paris to have further in- 
quiry made upon the subject and our late provincial Council have desired 
that letters should also be written to the proper quarters for an elucidation." 
Bishop England's Works, vol. VII, p. 128. In a letter from Paris to Dr. M. 
O'Connor in Rome, September 7, 1834, Bishop England says: "The Bavarian 
money, after which I have had so long a chase, has been found in the hands 
of a Parisian banker and will be obtained. Say to him (the Rector of the 
Propaganda) that I would feel obliged if he would write in my name and his 
own to the Archbishop of Munich, to request his writing to the President of 
the eonseil central of the Association de la Propagation dela Foi at Lyons . . . 
to recommend that this money be distributed between Dr. Res6 and me for these 
reasons: (1) it has been procured by the exertions of Res6 and recovered 
by my exertions; (2) our dioceses are the poorest and the ones that have 
received the least aid from the French society; (8) he is forming new estab- 
lishments in a country extensive, unsettled, and poor, and I am forming 
them in one where the Catholics are poorest, and the opposition to them 
most powerful, and the opponents most wealthy." ACHS Records (Philadel- 
phia), vol. VIII (1897), p. 196. 

7 Beck, Die Redemptortsien in Pittsburg, p. 67; Bebgbb-Gbim, Life of Bishop 
Neumann, p. 222. New York, 1884. As a result of this visit, three Redemp- 
torists came to America in 1882. 

• In his application to Rt. Rev. Edw. Fenwick for admission into the diocese 
of Cincinnati, Rev. F. Baraga, writing from Moettling, Hlyria, November 18, 
1829, say 8: "Libellus nimirum prodiit in lucem, germanica lingua Viennae in 
Austria editus a R. D. Friderico Rese, Vicario Generali in Dioecesi Reverentiae 
Vestrae in qua cum lacrimis legi quam pauci sint operarii in ista Diocese 
messis autem abundantissima. Hie libellus pretiosissimus jussu Aug. Im- 
peratoris Austriaci ad omnes Episcopos et ab Episcopis ad omnes Decanos et 
praebuit admodum opportunam mamf estandi desidenum meum superioribus." 
Facsimile in Rezek, History of ike Diocese of SauU Ste. Marie and Marquette, 
p. 81. 
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of the one which had already been successfully launched in France, 
seems to have received imperial and ecclesiastical sanction at once. 
The objectionable law mentioned by Bishop England was abro- 
gated by the Emperor so far as it impeded the transmission of 
benefactions by his subjects to the Church in the United States. 
One of the last acts of the reigning pontiff, Leo XII, was to issue 
(January 80, 1829) a Brief in which he not only approved the 
foundation of the Association but enriched it with a number of 
indulgences. On the occasion of one of the first meetings of the 
newly formed society a sermon on the duty of supporting the 
missions was printed in German, Latin, and Italian, and distributed 
in various parts of the empire in order to awaken the charity of 
the faithful and to enlist their active sympathy in so worthy a 
cause. Archduke Rudolph, Cardinal Archbishop of Olmutz and 
brother of the reigning Emperor, Francis II, became the protector 
of the Association, and the Prince Archbishop of Vienna, Leopold 
Maximillian von Firmian, was appointed its first president. 

The success of the new undertaking was soon evident. Cath- 
olics in all parts of the empire were enrolled in this crusade of 
charity. No less than thirty-three dioceses were represented in 
the first contributions, which amounted to nearly 50,000 florins. 
Of these the most liberal donations came from Vienna, St. Polten 
Linz, Salzburg, Seckau, Leoben, Prague, Budweis, Olmutz, 
Laibach, Triekt, Colocca, and Grosswardein. In 1831, the 
Association issued the initial number of its Reports. A fairly 
complete translation of its introductory pages is given here to 
present a fuller idea of the lofty spirit and purpose of the organiza- 
tion and the beginning of its work. 

"The greatest desire which should animate the truly Christian heart is, 
without doubt, the extension of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. This desire 
animates you, dearly beloved brethren, to whom we address these words, and 
for that reason you have become members of our charitable organization. 
The establishment of this Association is assuredly a noble and holy under- 
taking, because it enables you by your prayers and pecuniary contributions 
to come to the relief of the messengers of God in America. You will sustain 
them in their arduous labors, help them to build churches, to found convents, 
to erect schools, and to celebrate becomingly the divine service. On this 
work we need the blessing of heaven, 'for unless the Lord build the house they 
labor in vain who build it,' and 'unless the Lord keepeth the city he watcheth 
in vain that keepeth it.' The grace of the Holy Spirit must, therefore, be 
sought in fervent prayer. But the preaching of the Gospel will not bear 
lasting fruit unless there are churches in which the word of God will always 
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be proclaimed and be strengthened in men's souls and reduced to practice by 
the reception of the Holy Sacraments, and in which the feasts of the Church 
will be fittingly celebrated. There must be, moreover, schools in which 
children will be taught the elements of Christian knowledge and monastic 
communities which will exhibit to the world the lofty example of self-denial, 
withstand the forces of evil, root out worldliness, and send to Heaven their 
pious prayers for toiling humanity, and thus become the guardian angels of 
mankind. This, dearly beloved brethren, is the work which the Leopoldine 
Association is to accomplish. By your contributions you have already enabled 
this Society to come to the aid of the poor missionaries in America, and to 
offer them a strong support in their labors for the salvation of souls. More 
than a year has elapsed since the foundation of this Association. The director* 
general of the Society, according to the extent of his information, will inform 
its members from time to time of the fruits of their charity and of the condition 
of the Catholic Church in America. This will redound to their spiritual 
consolation and be the reward of their pious seal. The present Report would 
have been published at an earlier date, but you are aware that the beginnings 
of an organisation like this are feeble and attended with many difficulties. 
Moreover, the thousands of miles and the uncertain sea separating us from our 
brethren in America render means of communication very slow. But now, 
thanks be to God, it is our joy, and we hope your consolation, that we are able 
to give you a satisfactory Report both of the work of the Leopoldine Association 
in our monarchy and of the state of our holy religion in America. We hope 
to favor you from time to time and in fact very soon with other reports of a 
similar character. In the first place we shall present you with a brief survey 
of what the Leopoldine Association has accomplished from the day of its 
foundation to the end of October, 1880. Then will follow the reports from 
the missions. The Association began its active work, as our readers are aware, 
on May 13, 1829. The object of the Society, its rules and the address which 
was delivered at the first meeting on foundation day, were translated into the 
several languages of our monarchy and spread abroad in order to make known 
our charitable undertaking. In Vienna a free bureau has been established 
with headquarters in the Dominican Monastery. The success of our enter- 
prise was at once evident in the number of contributions which poured into 
the treasury from all sides, and this is a lively proof of the seal and sincere 
endeavors of pastors and faithful to extend the kingdom of God. However, 
before we present a report of the receipts and expenditures, we cannot withhold 
from you, beloved brothers and sisters, the communication which the pious 
Bishop of Cincinnati in North America, Rt. Rev. Edw. Fenwick (whose 
Vicar-General, Rev. Frederic R6s6, during his sojourn in Vienna, really occa- 
sioned the formation of the Society), sent to the Emperor as soon as he learned 
that His Majesty had given his hearty approbation to the Leopoldine 
Association. 

Cincinnati* Jan. 15, 1880. 

"May it please your Majesty to accept the respectful homage of one who is 

deeply penetrated with sentiments of gratitude, inspired by your Majesty's 

kindness and noteworthy seal for the Catholic Faith. We are irresistibly 

impelled to express to your Imperial Majesty, the consolation which the 
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bishops and missionaries in America experienced when they lately received 
the intelligence that a society had been formed in your Majesty's States for 
the purpose of assisting the Catholic missions in America. It gives us great 
pleasure, moreover, to be able to report the safe arrival of our friend and Vicar- 
General, Rev. Frederic Rest, whose apostolic labors and untiring seal are 
above all praise. I am deeply gratified to learn from him of the kindness 
with which he was received and honored by devout and distinguished persons 
of the imperial city. But I am especially happy to know of the nattering 
favor which he received from your Majesty* who has been pleased to bestow 
your protection upon the meritorious work of relieving the pressing needs of 
our new diocese and of our destitute missions. We venture to natter our- 
selves, therefore, that the worthy heir of the virtues of St. Leopold and of the 
great Empress Maria Theresa will continue to assist our feeble efforts to 
spread the Catholic faith in these extensive regions which are so poor in tem- 
poral and spiritual resources, and particularly among the Indian population 
which forms a considerable portion of our diocese. We shall not fail to offer 
daily our humble prayers to the Lord of Hosts and King of Heaven, beseeching 
Him to shower His special graces upon your Imperial Majesty, upon your 
illustrious family and upon the whole kingdom. May it please your Majesty 
graciously to accept the expression of our sincere gratitude, wherewith we 
have the honor to be your Majesty's most humble, grateful, and devoted 
servant, 

Edward Fenwick, Bishop of Cincinnati, 
and Apos. Adm. of Mich, and the Northwest. 

To this letter Prince von Metternich replied as follows: 

Most Worthy Bishop: Vmwna » a ** **> 188 °- 

The Austrian consul-general at New York transmitted to me the letter 
which your Lordship under date of January 15, of this year, wrote to my 
illustrious Lord the Emperor. I have not delayed to show the letter to his 
Majesty who found great satisfaction in the sentiments expressed in it, and 
he has directed me to reply to your Lordship. 

The Emperor, strongly devoted to our holy religion, has experienced a 
lively joy at the news that the truth is making such rapid progress in the 
extensive countries of North America. Convinced of the irresistible power 
which the teachings of Catholicism must necessarily exercise on honest 
minds and hearts when they are presented by truly apostolic missionaries, 
his Imperial Majesty looks forward with great joy to the progress which 
our holy religion will make in the United States and among the Indian tribes. 
The Emperor directs me to inform your Lordship that he gladly permits his 
people to contribute to the support of the Catholic missions in America 
according to the plan proposed by your worthy Vicar-General, Rev. Frederic 
Rese'. Having discharged the duty assigned to me by my illustrious Blaster 
of replying to your Lordship's letter, I am happy to have been given this 
privilege, and I beg you to accept the assurance of the sentiments of esteem 
and respect wherewith I remain your Lordship's most humble and obedient 
servant. Prince von Metternich. 
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"To give our readers a cursory glance at the blessings which Providence 
wishes to bestow through their contributions upon the rising Church in America 
we present the following extract from a more detailed Report in the appendix 
which gives the exact amounts contributed by each diocese to the end of 
October,1880: — Receipts of the Association from July, 1829, to the end of 
October, 1880 — 49,828 fl. 48 9-20 kr. cm. From this sum the first donation 
of 22,220 fl. was sent to Cincinnati, April 17, 1880. The second donation of 
12,200 fl. was sent to the same diocese, August 24, 1880. The expenses of 
the Association for printing, etc., were 1889 fl. 20 17-20 kr. cm. The balance 
on hand to be sent to America is 18,504 fl. 20 17-20 kr. cm. 

"Our readers will understand why the diocese of Cincinnati was made 
the recipient of both contributions, although the purpose of the Leopoldine 
Association is to assist the entire Church in North America. The Church 
of Cincinnati is the oldest and is yet wholly deprived of help. More churches 
and schools and a seminary for the training of a native clergy are urgently 
needed there, as you know from an earlier account of this diocese. It is 
better, moreover, to give such assistance as will be productive of certain 
results than to divide the money into small sums which will really benefit 
no one. But with God's blessing on our work the other dioceses of North 
America will later share in our contributions. This Society has already 
been instrumental in sending a missionary to Cincinnati, for one of the press- 
ing needs of this diocese is a larger number of priests. The missionary to 
whom we refer is the Rev. Frederick Baraga, secular priest of the diocese of 
Lay bach, who on November 12, 1880, left his native land accompanied by 
the prayerful wishes of all his friends for the success of his future apostolic 
labors. He had already received the permission of his Rt. Rev. Bishop to 
leave his own diocese and of the imperial government to emigrate, and had 
been admitted into the diocese of Cincinnati. . . . The memory of Rev. 
Sebastian Bilimek, deceased parish priest of Kuihinis in Mahren, is deserving 
of the lasting gratitude of the Association, since by his will of December 16, 
1829, he has made this Society heir to his not inconsiderable estate. Two 
other legacies have also fallen to us, one of which has already come into our 
possession. Moreover, the director of the Association received from a lady 
of rank two complete sets of Mass vestments for the diocese of Cincinnati. 
One of these has already been sent to its destination through Fr. Baraga, 
and the other will be forwarded at the earliest opportunity. Fr. Baraga 
was generously provided by a pious lady with all other articles necessary 
for divine worship, such as albs, ciborium-covers, etc The Leopoldine 
Association has celebrated in the Metropolitan Church of St. Stephen the 
solemnities prescribed in the Statutes, vis: Foundation Day, on the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, the Feast of St. Leopold, the patron of the 
Association, and a requiem for her Majesty, Leopoldina, Empress of Brazil 
and Archduchess of Austria, and for the deceased members of the Association. 
Moreover, the committee has met whenever the business of the Society 
required its consideration. An important meeting took place on May 18, 
1880, under the presidency of his Grace, the Prince-Archbishop of Vienna, 
and all its acts were respectfully submitted to, and approved by, his Eminence, 
Cardinal Rudolph, the Curator of the Association. Thus the activity of 
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the Society is apparent. Much has already been done. May God reward 
all your gifts, however small* and may He allow them to come into the hands 
of the active Bishop of Cincinnati to assist him in his apostolic work. The 
recompense of your charity will await you in Heaven where our Lord will 
reward every one according to his works and will not allow to go unrequited 
even a drink of water given to a brother out of love for Him. May He con- 
tinue to shower His blessings on the work of the Association and may He 
look down with pleasure upon your devotion to this holy cause. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord, may His Kingdom come, and may His holy will be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven." 

The following extract from one of Fr. R£s6's communications 
will show the condition of a part of the vast mission field which 
was to become the object of the generosity of Austrian Catholics: 

"Our Bishop and missionaries," he writes in January, 1830, shortly after 
his return from Europe, "are almost continually occupied in visiting the 
different portions of the diocese of Cincinnati (which covers a larger area 
than the whole of Germany) for the purpose of preaching the word of God 
and administering the Holy Sacraments. Wherever we go, the Indians 
and non-Catholics no less than the Catholics themselves implore us to remain 
with them, to preach, to build churches and to erect schools. But how shall 
we respond to these pressing invitations? The Society in France has hitherto 
given us partial aid, but we could and would accomplish much more if the 
Association in Austria prospers and supplies us with missionaries and pecuniary 
assistance. In this Society we now place our hopes. To propagate our 
holy faith among the Indian tribes we stand in need of generous and con- 
tinued substantial support, because among them little or nothing has been 
done, and churches and schools are yet to be built. But these institutions 
as well as the support of missionaries among them will depend altogether on 
outside aid, since these tribes are at present in absolute poverty. On the 
other hand, we know by experience that the Indians of our diocese, almost 
without exception, embrace Catholicism most readily and are anxious to 
have the black robe among them; while it is undeniable that the non-Catholic 
missionaries, in spite of the large contributions of their Mission and Bible 
Societies, are unable to effect any permanent results among these Indians. 
For example, during Bishop Fenwick's last diocesan visitation, an Indian 
chief assured him that if the Bishop would give them a black robe, they 
would desert the Protestant minister. We are pressed, however, for priests 
and for this purpose we have planned to erect a College for the education 
of young Indians who will work for the conversion of their forest brethren. 
Several years must elapse, however, before these seminarians can join in the 
work of the apostolate, although they give evidence of much talent and of 
a great zeal for the conversion of their fellow-men. We have already received 
two, and hope soon to have more. (Our present seminary is little better than 
a barn.) One of these seminarians told me recently that an Indian of his 
tribe had entreated an Anabaptist minister to baptize his sick child, but the 
minister objected that the baptism of children before the age of discretion 
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was a useless ceremony, and refused to comply with the request. The Indian* 
however, baptized the child himself. It died soon afterwards* was buried, 
and a cross placed over its grave. The Anabaptist wished to prevent this 
latter act, but the threats of the offended Indian suffered the cross to remain 
where it had been placed. It is a source of much regret to us that our efforts 
to spread the true faith among the Indian tribes, where so little has been 
done, cannot be made as successful as we desire, since they could be made to 
form one of the most precious portions of the Church of Christ, if we only 
had a greater number of zealous and efficient missionaries and sufficient 
pecuniary assistance. If God blesses the Leopoldine Association, as we 
confidently hope, we shall be placed in a position to supply these pressing 
needs. The union of spirit and prayer between the Catholics of Austria 
and America cemented by the Leopoldine Association must assuredly draw 
down God's superabundant blessings on our effort to extend His divine 
Kingdom. Sufficient praise cannot be bestowed on the generosity and piety 
of our good Emperor for regarding so favorably this meritorious undertaking. 
My bishop sends the Association his apostolic benediction." 

The first contribution of 10,256 dollars reached Cincinnati in the 
early part of the summer of 1830. Writing from Detroit, July 13, 
1830, Fr. R6s6 thus acknowledges its receipt: 

"We have received with the most heartfelt gratitude the assignment of 
money which the Leopoldine Association has transmitted to us for the allevia- 
tion of our needs. It is impossible for me to express sufficiently in words 
our joy at the arrival of such needed assistance. I am convinced, however, 
that its application to so noble a cause will be the best expression of our 
gratitude." 

While the establishment of the Leopoldine Association was 
hailed with joy by the Catholics of this country, it was looked upon 
with suspicion by many Protestants. The fact that the highest 
political officials of a powerful nation, supposedly inimical to the 
principles of our republican government, were so closely associated 
with the Society, led to a misunderstanding of its real purpose. 
A few years after its organization it was accused by some non- 
Catholic journals of being a foreign conspiracy aiming at the 
overthrow of American democracy. The New York Observer wrote 
under date of January 11, 1834: 

"It has been repeatedly asserted in the religious papers that large sums of 
money are annually contributed in Europe for the support of Catholic mis- 
sionaries in this country, that there are societies established for the express 
purpose of building up Popery in the United States, and that these societies 
are patronised not merely by the Pope but by other despotic sovereigns, 
with the view, no doubt, of destroying the influence of our republic on the 
progress of liberal principles in the old world. It has been asserted that large 
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sums have been raised by these societies and remitted to Cincinnati for the 
support of the missionaries in the Valley of the Mississippi. Many persons 
have been disposed to call in question the truth of these assertions; but we 
now have it in our power to support them by official documents. A gentle- 
man who has recently returned from a tour in Europe has put into our hands 
the annual Report* of a missionary society established in Vienna in 1829 under 
the name of the 'Leopold Foundation for aiding Catholic Missions in America 
by contributions in the Austrian Empire/ These Reports contain the constitu- 
tion of the Society and a regular history of its operations, embracing minute 
statements of the receipts and expenditures, and copious extracts from the 
letters of its missionaries in this country. We have translated the most 
interesting parts of these documents and intend to lay them before our readers 
in successive numbers of the Observer." 

No less a personage than Mr. S. F. B. Morse made a further 
attempt to prove this groundless charge. "This society," he 
says in a pamphlet entitled Imminent Dangers to the Free Institu- 
tions of the United States through Foreign Emigration (p. 8), "is 
formed for a great and express purpose. It has all the officers of 
the government interested in it, from the Emperor down to the 
humblest in the Empire. ... If any choose to stretch their 
charity so far as to believe that these crowned gentlemen have 
combined in this society solely for religious purposes; that they 
have organized a society to collect moneys to be spent in this 
country, and have sent Jesuits as their almoners, and shiploads of 
Roman Catholic emigrants, and for the sole purpose of converting 
us to the religion of Popery, and without any political design, 
credat Judaeus Apdla, non ego. 9 * It is unnecessary to add that 
time has disposed of these charges. There is nothing in the 
published Reports of the Association which would give them the 
slightest support. Father Payne outlined the work of the Leopol- 
dine Association year by year, and added to his study a translation 
of the Statuses of the Society. 9 With a complete mastery of his 

9 Statutes of the Leopoldine Association. The subjoined Statutes 
of the Association will show its precise aim, its organisation and administra- 
tion. 

I. The objects of the Society known as the Leopoldine Association are: 
(1) to increase Catholic missionary activity in America; (£) to edify 
Christians by enlisting them in the work of propagating the true Faith in 
remote parts of the earth; (3) to perpetuate the memory of her deceased 
majesty Leopoldina, Empress of Brazil, and born Archduchess of Austria. 

II. The means selected to attain these ends are: Prayer and Alms. 

III. To be a member of this Society it is necessary to recite daily an "Our 
Father" and "Hail Mary" with the invocation: "St. Leopold, pray for us," 
and to contribute every week one Kreutser, and thus by this small offering 
of prayer and alms to concur in the great work of propagating the Faith. As 
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subject he showed how invaluable these Reports are to the American 
Church historian, since they form in themselves a fairly complete 
history of Catholicity in the United States from the beginning of 
the second quarter of the last century up to the Civil War. 

everyone is free to enter this Society or remain out of it, so any member is 
likewise at liberty to withdraw from it. 

IV. Members of both sexes will form themselves into bands of ten, and 
give their weekly offerings to a promoter chosen from their number. The 
promoter will see that the vacancy caused by the death or withdrawal of 
any member is filled. He will also every month send the offerings he has 
collected to the parochial director of his district. 

V. The parochial director will take the alms collected in this way to the 
deans, and the latter to the Bishops. This may be done as opportunity 
offers, but at least four times a year. 

VI. If anyone desires to contribute at one time to this pious cause more 
the prescribed amount, he may give such a contribution to the parochial 
directors, to the dean, or to the Rt. Rev. Bishops. 

VII. The Rt. Rev. Bishops of the whole Empire are authorized to forward 
from time to time the alms thus obtained to the director-general of the Associa- 
tion in Vienna. 

VIII. The director-general in Vienna, who has assumed the grateful task 
of executing this pious work, and who will endeavor to perform this task in 
a way best calculated to promote the honor of God and to propagate the true 
Faith, will, after the holding of a preliminary joint council, divide with con- 
scientious care, and send to its destination in the most economic way, the 
mission alms sent in by the Rt. Rev. Bishops, or procured in any other manner. 
Our object will be to relieve the urgent needs of the American missions as 
they are made known to us by authentic accounts and careful investigation. 

IX. The director-general will see that all the members of the Association, 
for their spiritual consolation and as a reward of their seal, be constantly 
informed of the success and results of their charity, and also of the condition 
of the Catholic Religion in America so far as we can learn it. 

X. As the Leopoldine Association is a religious organization, the director- 
general of the society in Vienna will have the feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, the universal patroness of all religious societies, 
solemnly celebrated, as Foundation-Day Feast; also the feast of St. Leopold, 
the patron of the deceased Empress Leopoldina and the special patron of 
this Society; and finally every year on the eleventh of December, the anni- 
versary of the death of Leopoldina, Empress of Brazil, a solemn requiem Mass 
for the repose of her soul and the souls of all the deceased members of the 
Association; and all the living members are invited to pray for the same 
intention. 

XI. His Holiness, Pope Leo XII, in a brief issued eleven days before his 
holy death, which bears evidence of his great satisfaction in the establish- 
ment of this Apostolic undertaking — and this is a source of encouragement 
to all good Christians — has been pleased to grant to the members of the 
Leopoldine Association the following plenary indulgences: (1) on the day 
of admission into the society; (fc) on the eighth of December; (3) on 
the day on which the Feast of St. Leopold is celebrated; (4) once every 
month, if during the month they have recited daily an "Our Father," "Hail 
Mary," and the invocation, "St. Leopold, pray for us." To gain these 
indulgences it is necessary to make a good confession, receive Holy Com- 
munion, and to visit some public church and there recite some prayers for 
the unity of Christian princes, for the extirpation of heresy, and the exalta- 
tion of our Holy Mother the Church. 
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2. Ammi Brown, Esq., The Influence of the Quebec Act on the 
American Revolution (1763-1774). 

In two admirable articles published in the London Tablet, 19 
Cardinal Gasquet has thrown an entirely new light on the influence 
of the Quebec Act on the American Revolution. 11 The loss of the 

10 July 20, 27, 1912. 

11 As a preliminary contribution to the bibliographical literature on the 
Quebec Act, the following works represent the most important sources: 
The Debate on the Quebec Act, London, 1835; the Treaty of Paris, in Martens 
and Cassy, ReceuU dee TraitSs, vol. I, p. SO; Edict of Reformation of Louis 
XIII, 1624, in Isabebt, ReceuU Qhtfral dee Aneienne* Loie Francaises, vol. 
XVI, p. 329; Address to the Inhabitants of Quebec by the First Continental Con- 
gress, October 26, 1774; Address to the People of Grjat Britain by the First 
Continental Congress, adopted October 21, 1774; Address of the First Continental 
Congress to the Inhabitants of the Colonies of New Hampshire, Mass., etc. . . . 
Georgia, etc.; Address of General Washington, September 14, 1775, presented 
in French and English, for distribution among the people of Canada; Haldunund 
Papers, B. 27, p. 398, Canadian Archives; Report of Attorney General Thurloe, 
dated January 12, 1773, on Conditions in Canada; Address to Lord North by 
American Supporters living in England, reprinted in the Pennsylvania Ledger 
of February 1, 1774, from the London Evening Post; Address and Petition to 
Parliament of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council of London, on 
the Quebec Act; Observations and Reflections on the Act Passed in 1774 for the 
Settlement of the Province of Quebec. Intended for the Use of the Electors of 
Great Britain, but now First Published, London, 1782; Dudley s Register, 1781. 
(Page 48 quoting Benedict Arnold's opinion (after his treason) of the religious 
opinions of the American Continental Army); Letter from Edmund Burke 
to the Committee of Correspondence of New York Respecting the Effect of 
the Quebec Bill upon the Boundary of New York, C olden Papers, New York, 
1848; A Letter to the Earl of Chatham on the Quebec BUI, fifth edition, London, 
1774, attributed to Baron Thomas Lyttleton; Journal of the Life of Thomas 
Story Containing an Account of the Quakers of Pennsylvania in 1747. Phila- 
delphia, 1805; Observations on the Inhabitants, Climate, Soil, etc., made by Mr. 
John Bartram, in His Travels from Pennsylvania to Onandago. London, 
1751; George Keith, Journal of Travels from New Hampshire to Carolina 
on the Continent of North America. London, 1706. (Reprinted in vol. I, 
Collections of the Protestant Episcopal Historical Society) ; Journal of the Life 
of Benjamin Holme, between 1715-37. His Labors and Travels in the Work 
of the Ministry, vol. V, Friends Library, Philadelphia, 1841; Journal of the 
Voyage from Savannah to PhUadelphia and from PhUadelphia to England in 
1740, by William Seward; An Account of Two Missionary Voyages by Appoint- 
merit of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, by Thomas 
Thompson. London, 1758; Journal of John Woolman of Burlington, New 
Jersey, 1720-1772. London, 1900; Travels of Peter Kalm, a Swedish Botanist, 
1748-51. Stockholm, 1753-61, German translation, Gottingen, 1754; Lewis 
Morris, On the State of Religion in the Jerseys (including Pennsylvania) in 
1700. Cf. New Jersey Historical Society Proceedings, vol. IV, 1849-50, 
pp. 118-121; Andrew Burnabt, Travels Through the Middle Settlements in 
North America, 1757-1760. London, 1798, reprinted New York 1904; 
Resolution of the Massachusetts Great and General Court of 1768 on the Demand 
of the Earl of Hillsborough as Representative of the Crown that the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives Rescind its Circular Letter of February 11, 1768, on 
pain of Immediate Dissolution; Account of the Navigation Acts, in Adam 
Smith, Wealth of Nations, vol. II, p. 201; cf. also John Adams, Works, vol. 
X. passim (Letters to William Tudor); A Letter to the Earl of Chatham, by 
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American colonies, the eminent English historian claims, was the 
price England paid for keeping her word to Canada. "During 
the past fifty years American historians have been bravely facing 
the facts, and they are ready to testify that the secession of the 
British American Colonies was not caused by the tyranny of the 
home Government or by the obstinacy of George III. There 
was no oppressive or unreasonable taxation to explain any move- 
ment in favor of separation. We now learn that the Navigation 
Acts were aimed at the Dutch, and the tax on foreign tobacco was 
to the advantage of Americans/' The destruction of the tea chests 
in Boston harbor, which we have been accustomed to see described 

Sir William Meredith, Bart, London, 1774; An Address to ike Right Honorable 

L — — d M f d, in Which the Measures of the Government Respecting 

the America Are Considered in a New Light With a View to His Lordship's 
Interposition Therein, London, 1775; Thoughts for Making More Effectual 
the Government of the Province of Quebec. London, 1774; The Canadian Free- 
holder. Three Dialogues Showing the Sentiments of the Bulk of the Freeholders 
of Canada Respecting the Late Quebec Act. Three vols., London, 1776 (by 
Fbancis Masebes): Letters of Junius. London, 1783, New York, 1880; 
A Friendly Address to Sensible Americans on the Quebec Act. New York, 
1774; The Other Side of the Question, or a Defence of the Liberties of America, 
by A Citizen. New York, 1774; The Right of Great Britain Asserted. London, 
1776; Plain Facts. Anonymous. Ascribed to Benjamin Franklin and 
Samuel Wharton. Philadelphia, 1781; A Full Vindication of the Measure 
of Congress from the Calumnies of Their Enemies. New York, 1774; Tom 
Paine, The Crisis. Philadelphia, 1797; An Englishman's Answer to the 
Address of Congress to the Colonies. New York, 1775; Letter of Gov. Jonathan 
Burke of New Jersey to Mr. Whitford, describing religious conditions in 
New Jersey, in the Documentary Colonial History of New Jersey, vol. VIII, 
pp. 84-86; Pennsylvania Gazette, July 10, 1774— August 81, 1774, Philadel- 
phia; Providence Journal, November 28, 1774; Text of Boston Port Bill, 
with a Broadside, entitled A Master Key to Popery, by S. South wick. Boston, 
1774; Circular Letter to the Inhabitants of the Colonies on the Townsend Acts 
by Samuel Adams. Also Letter of the House of Representatives General Court 
Massachusetts to their London Agent, January 12, 1768. Also Petition of 
House of Representatives Massachusetts to the King, January 12, 1768. All 
three of Foregoing by Samuel Adams, Massachusetts State Papers, 121, 124, 
184; Election Sermon of the Rev. Dr. Langdon before Provincial Congress 
of Massachusetts, May 81, 1775; Sermon of the Rev. Thos. Coombe at Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, July 20, 1775; Sermon of the Rev. John Carmichael to 
Capt. Ross' Company Militia in the Presbyterian Church at Lancaster, Pa., 
June 4, 1775; Address of the Rev. Wm. Smith to the Third Battalion, June 
25, 1775; Address of the Protestant Dissenters of All Denominations on the 
Approaching Election of Members of Parliament, by Joseph Priestley, London, 
1774; Fast Day Sermon of the Rev. John Witherspoon at Princeton College, 
May 17, 1776; Belcher, The First American Civil War; Kingsfobd, History 

of Canada, vol. III. London, 1887; James Melvin's Journal, A Private 

Soldier in Arnold's Expedition to Quebec. Portland, 1902; John Joseph 
Henbt, Account of Arnold's Expedition to Quebec. Albany, 1812; John 
Codm an, Arnold's Expedition to Quebec. New York, 1902; Victor Coffin, 
Quebec and the Early American Revolution. University of Wisconsin Bulletins, 
vol. I, No. 8, 1896; Johns Hopkins University Studies, 1892, No. 12; Victob 
Coffin, Yale Review, August, 1895; Address to the Freeholders of Great Britain 
or the Rights of Englishmen Dieplayed Throughout the Empire, London, 1775. 
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in our school histories as a brilliant piece of patriotism, is now 
viewed by the new school of American writers as a 'lawless and 
childish violation of the rights of private property/' The old 
Whig theory of the American Revolution must indeed be aban- 
doned to a great extent, for too many causes intervened for any 
one of them such as the time-worn slogan of taxation-vriihout- 
representation-a-tyranny to be considered either the sole or dom- 
inating factor in the secession from British rule. Recently the 
American and English sources for a more adequate study of the 
Revolution have been gathered together in three volumes by that 
indefatigable research-worker, Martin I. J. Griffin, and the problem 
before the historian is to weigh with accuracy the full value of 
the religious prejudices which entered into the attack on the 
Home Government between the Treaty of Paris and the passing 
of the Quebec Act (1788-1774)." If the spirit of '76 were gauged 
solely by the anti-Catholic utterances which were spoken in the 
London Parliament, in the Provincial Council Chambers of the 
Colonies, and especially from the Protestant pulpits of the leading 
American cities, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, it would 
indeed be difficult to see in the American Revolution anything 
else than a protest against the toleration granted to the French 
Catholics of the newly acquired territory of Canada and the 
Northwest. 

Up to 1763 two nationalities with an old-world feud of long 
standing were struggling for mastery in eastern North America. 
To the northward was a high spirited and adventurous race, but 
withal docile children of Mother Church and more or less sub- 
missive to the Intendants of the "Old Regime" of the Bourbon 
kings; and to the southward dwelt a stubborn, turbulent, irascible 
group of colonists constantly quarreling with their royal colonial 
governors and for the most part embracing an extreme form of 
Calvinism and of Whiggery. Then again to the south of the 
French and to the west of the English colonies stretched a vast 
and more or less unexplored hinterland rich in furs and forest 
wealth, coveted by both peoples; and along the Canadian shores of 
the Atlantic and off the Grand Banks of Newfoundland lay the rich 
fisheries — a constant source of contention. When we are puzzled 
by the zealous intolerance of many of the English colonists let us 

u M. I. J. Griffin, Catholics and the American Revolution, 3 vols. Phila- 
delphia, 1903-1906. 
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not forget that they were men who still remembered the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, the tyranny of James II and Andros, the 
invasion of England by "Bonnie Prince Charlie/ 9 and the free- 
booting crusade, led by that canny master of a host of New 
England trawlers, Sir William Pepperill, against the Papist 
fishermen around them. So when we read again the sermons and 
tracts denouncing Popery and predicting as a consequence of the 
Quebec Act the speedy triumph of the "Scarlet Woman" along 
the Atlantic seaboard, we must keep in mind this inextricable 
mixture of religious and economic motives, in order to understand 
the subsequent history of the Colonies. One group of American 
colonists in their antipathy to the French were chiefly influenced 
by material aims; another, chiefly by religious intolerance; but 
when Lord Chatham, who was violently opposed to the act on 
religious grounds, denounced the toleration it gave as the estab- 
lishment of Popery in Canada and a violation of the intolerant 
acts of Henry VIII and Elizabeth, he struck the popular chord of 
his time. "We were all ready," says the Rev. Daniel Barber, who 
became a Catholic in 1818, "to swear that King George, by grant- 
ing the Quebec Bill (that is, the privilege to Roman Catholics of 
worshipping God according to their own conscience), had thereby 
become a traitor, had broken his coronation oath, was secretly a 
papist, and whose design was to oblige this country to submit 
itself to the unconstitutional power of the English monarch, and 
under him and by his authority be given up and destroyed, soul 
and body, by that frightful image with seven heads and ten 
horns. The real fear of Popery in New England had its influence; 
it stimulated many people to send their sons to join the ranks. 
The common word then was: No King, no Popery." 19 That the 
Quebec Act caused a wave of anti-Catholic sermons, pamphlets 
and books cannot, however, be taken as the dominant motive in 
the Rebellion, although "ample evidence," as Gasquet has quoted, 
" that an active motive of the Americans in taking up arms against 
Great Britain was the belief of large and influential numbers 
that the Protestant religion was being assailed and threatened 
with suppression," is only too visible in the colonial press of this 
period. Canada remembered this wave of bigotry when the 
hypocritical attempt was made afterwards to induce the French 
Colonist s to join in the war. The "No Popery" element in 
18 History of My Own Times, p. 17. Washington, D. C, 1827. 
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Revolutionary circles died down after the coming of the French 
and Polish Catholics to the aid of the American colonies, but this 
tare in the garden of American independence has never wholly 
been uprooted, and the long stretch of nearly 140 years has often 
been disgraced by a recrudescence of the anti-Catholic spirit 
with which the Revolution began. Mr. Brown spent his Long 
Vacation making research studies in the Quebec Archives on this 
important subject, and the results of his investigations will be 
given during the coining academic year, 1915-1916. 

S. Rev. Arthur J. Sawkins, The Main Historical Objections 
made by American non-Catholic Writers against the Church 
and the sources for their Answers. 

How shall we handle controversial topics — that is the question. 
In the United States, where education has had a free and generous 
field in all circles, especially since the Civil War, the lines of 
opposition between the different intellectual forces in the country 
have grown more distinct and opponents on many questions 
such as politics, economics and socialism, are seeing more clearly 
from day to day the attitude and the philosophy of their antago- 
nists. In religious questions especially a certain definitiveness has 
also set in. It is not that religious bias has changed for the better; 
in fact, with the tacit permission of the postal authorities, Catholic 
American citizens are being assailed and in some cases insulted 
in what is to them their most valued possession — their faith in 
the Catholic Church. Several attempts have been made to bring 
some order into the methods of these attacks and the points of 
issue. Among these may be mentioned Cardinal Gibbons' 
Faith of Our Fathers , The Catholic Belief \ the Paulist Question Box, 
and the "Question-and- Answer" columns of all our Catholic 
publications, especially those of Truth, the Bombay Examiner, 
and the Catholic Standard and Times. But we need something 
more than this. There should be Dictionaries of Anti-Catholic 
Objections, which would not only give the different protean shapes 
of the objection, but would trace it back to its origin. Many of 
these objections, to use Canon Sheehan's bold figure, have been 
chasing their tails like poodle-dogs for the past 400 years. Catholic 
apologists should, as it were, hold an inquest over these dead 
calumnies, investigate the sources from which they came, and strip 
them of the superstructure of unreality which has been erected 
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upon them since that time. The ignorance of the people of the 
United States on Catholic matters depends to a large extent upon 
their leaders, and as those leaders are no broader on religious topics 
than their training, a close inquiry into the seminaries and colleges 
in which they were educated, and into the libraries of these institu- 
tions, would help us to set a stricter value on their opposition, its 
spirit and its vogue, and to place the entire anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda on a better historical footing. A complete catalogue of 
the anti-Catholic literature read in the United States from the 
earliest times would be necessary, but in all cases it would be easy 
to trace the lineage of this literature back to its parent stems. In 
the United States some such books have had a wide influence. 
Among these are Brewer's History of the Popes, Garvin's Popery 
Exposed, and the Awful Revelations of Maria Monk. 

In his studies during the past year Father Sawkins has striven to 
put order into the mass of objections against the Church by gather- 
ing into a logical list the Main Historical Objections made 
by American non-Catholics against the Church and the sources for 
their Answers. Controversy with the Church may be separated for 
convenience into five fields; Scripture, Dogma, Polity, Morality, 
and History. The last division includes the objections drawn from 
Ecclesiastical history, and as such constituted Fr. Sawkins* principal 
field of inquiry. Controversy in this field relies upon certain 
historical facts to controvert what we claim in all the other fields; 
and it is therefore not only a favorite but a formidable fund of 
argument for every opponent of the Church. This field may seem 
to overlap the third, but can be distinguished from it as a negative 
treatment, whereas the other is positive. That is, the former 
opens page after page of the Church's beneficent works in the past 
and present, as inspired by the hierarchy and the Holy See; the 
inference being that where we find the heart of the Church, there 
must be her treasure also. The historical field, however, contains 
not the evidence for the defense, but the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion ; not the history to which we appeal, but that to which the oppo- 
sition appeal. And as facts, real or assumed, plain or distorted, 
have a special force for this generation, the priest, the teacher, 
and the representative layman need to be masters of this field. 
History moves, and is gathering bulk daily; and doubtless events 
are transpiring today which will be appealed to against the Church 
tomorrow. But meanwhile the past is raked as diligently as 
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ever for its alleged damaging evidence. This, such as it is, has 
wefl-defined limits, for nothing new has been revealed by research 
which can tell against the Church, and so the co ntrove rsy is still 
made to walk on the old cratches. True, forty-five years ago, it 
seemed as if a new cap were thrown into the ring, and great excite- 
ment awoke when Papal Infaffibflity was defined. The challenge, 
as it was taken to be, brought forth no new weapons of contro- 
versy; but it had this effect, that since then about one-half the 
historical controversy has centered around the person and the 
prerogatives of the Successor of Peter, with special emphasis on 
the "facts" which are said to upset his claims to primacy, toler- 
ance, promotion of science, and infallibility. The other half is 
shared by persecutions, the failure of the unity and sanctity of the 
Church, the Reformers and their "Reformation," the Anglican 
controversy, and the Bible, with certain other familiar miscellany. 

To the American Catholic it is no little satisfaction to find that 
the splendid history of the Church on this continent affords 
scanty picking to the anti-Catholic who is obliged to cross the 
ocean or the isthmus for his stock-in-trade. However, the ties 
that bind us to European history are so far from being broken that 
the priest, the teacher, and the representative layman must still 
be familiar with the truth about the "dark record of the Church 
of Rome," which is so industriously lamented in non-Catholic 
circles today. 

The object of Father Sawkins' study was strictly limited. He 
divided his work up into several parts, showing the method he 
followed in the Catalogue of Objections he has made. The spirit 
in which the objections were made has been too often overlooked. 
Much depends upon the person who makes the objection, for the 
spirit of those outside the Church will be colored by their social, 
intellectual, or moral attitude towards its teachings. The method 
in which these objections are proposed is also an important factor. 
Many objections are put in a vague way, and, if the objector is 
asked to define his terms in clearer logic, it will be evident that 
instead of really offering a serious matter for discussion, he is 
ignorant of the true teaching of the Church on this particular 
point. Fr. Sawkins exemplified this by quoting objections against 
the Papal Infallibility and the Immaculate Conception, in 
which the objections could not be seriously considered because 
they were based upon an erroneous view of Catholic teaching. 
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As source-materials, Fr. Sawkins used Conway, Question Box; 
Shakpe, Question Box; Truth; M. P. Hill, S. J., The Catholic's 
Ready Answer (Benziger, New York, 1915) the Bombay Examiner, 
and numerous other Catholic newspapers. A partial catalogue of 
the objections which are most often found in American non- 
Catholic attacks upon the Church will show how he proceeded 
in this work. 

I. THE PAPACY. 

A. The Pbimact or the Holy See. 

1. What proof have you that Peter was ever in Rome? What 
proof for his Roman episcopate? St. Paul never mentions 
Peter's presence in Rome. 

8. Did not Irenaeus make Linus the first Pope or bishop of Rome, 
and Peter and Paul the founders of the Church? 

3. Was St. Cyprian excommunicated? Did he not refuse to admit 

an epucapus epucoporum? 

4. Is it not perfectly clear that during the first three centuries the 

bishop of Rome was not officially recognised by other bishops 
as their primate, whose will was their law? 

5. Did not the first four General Councils oppose the claims of the 

primacy of the bishop of Rome? 

6. Did not the Papacy base its primacy on the Pseudo-Isidorean 

Decretals, which you now admit to be forgeries? 

7. Did not Pope Gregory I. repudiate the title " Universal Bishop?" 

8. Are there not five canonised bishops who lived and died out of 

communion with Rome? 

9. What became of the primacy of Rome during the Great Western 

Schism? 

B. The Temporal Poweb of the Papacy. 

1. Is it not disgusting that your Pope claims to be a temporal 

ruler? 
8. How can temporal power be necessary when the Papacy was 

without it up to Pope Stephen's time (754)? 

C. Infallibility. 

1. Was not Honorius condemned as a heretic by the Sixth General 

Council? (This is a stock objection.) 
8. Did not Liberius repudiate Athanasius in the Arian controversy? 

3. Was not Pope Constantine II. (768) deposed and his ordinations 

declared invalid? 

4. How can Vigilius be infallible? Was he not a schismatic* a 

simonaic and a murderer? 

5. Was there not a female pope, Popess Joan (855-7)? 

6. Is it reasonable to suppose that God would choose men like 

Alexander VI. to be the mouthpiece of his revelation? 
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7. By what right did Alexander VI. (1407) divide the New World 

between Spain and Portugal? 

8. By what right of infallibility or otherwise did Gregory VII. 

claim universal dominion over the temporal possessions of 
the world? 

9. Did not Urban VIII. officially declare the system of Galileo to 

be false, heretical, and contrary to the word of God? 

10. What about the blasphemous assertion of Boniface VIII. that 

he was God on earth? 

11. How could one Pope (Clement XIV., 177S) suppress the Jesuits 

and another (Pius VII., 1814) restore them, and both be in- 
fallible? 

12. How could one infallible Pope have Joan of Arc burned as a 

witch and another today make her a saint? 
IS. There has been no perfect General Council since the Greek 
Schism; therefore, no one since can claim Infallibility. 

14. Did not the Pope give a bill of divorce to Napoleon and Jerome 

Bonaparte? 

15. What of Kennan's Catechism and the changed question about 

infallibility? 

II. THE CHURCH'S INTOLERANCE. 

1. Did not Innocent III. order Simon de Montfort to persecute the 
Albigenses? 

3. Has not the Church always sanctioned cruelty towards heretics? 

By what right did Catholic sovereigns persecute men for their 
religious opinions? Would not Catholics persecute today? Is it not 
due in a large measure to Luther, Calvin, Knox, etc., that men are 
no longer tortured and burned alive for their religious opinions? 
8. Was not the inhuman persecution of the Spanish Inquisition the 
work of the Catholic Church? 

4. Was not the safe-conduct granted to Hum violated on the Church's 

principle that faith need not be kept with heretics? 

5. Did not Mary Tudor (1558-58) well earn her title "Bloody Mary" 

by following the spirit of the Church? 

6. Why was Cranmer burned at the stake (1556) after he recanted his 

heresy? 

7. If the Pope was deceived about the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 

why did he not recall the medals, censure the perpetrators, and 
express his regret? 

8. Did not Cardinal de Lorraine bless the poniards to be used in this 

Massacre? 
0. How can you claim that the Church is innocent of this Massacre, 

when the Pope had a Te Deum sung at Rome in its honor? 
10. Was not the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) one of the 
most cruel acts in modern history? Was it not done to favor the 
Church? 
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IIL CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

A. Continuity. 

1. Why is Anglican continuity denied by the Roman Church? 
8. Is it not true the Church of England is the descendant of the 
true Catholic Church? Is she not the purified Catholic Church? 

B. Anglicanism. 

1. Cannot the Anglicans claim apostolic succession from St. Paul, 

who first brought Christianity to Britain? 
£. Were there not Christian bishops in England before 507? 
8. Did not Roman Catholics in England, for eleven years after 

Parker's consecration, worship at Anglican altars and receive 

communion from Anglican priests? 

4. Can you prove that the Anglican church ever called herself 

Protestant? 

5. Does not the Apostolic succession of bishops and priests exist 

in the Anglican Church despite Rome's attitude? 

6. How can you prove the Anglican Ordinal defective? It contains 

as much for the consecration of bishops as early Roman 
Ordinals. 

IV. THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: ITS UNITY. 

1. Was not the Greek Church the first Catholic Church? 

£. Since usury was condemned in the sixteenth century, why is banking 

allowed by the Church today? 
8. What about the triple Papal power during the Great Western Schism? 

4. Was not transubstantiation an invention of the Council of Trent? 

V. THE REFORMATION. 

1. Why did the Church burn Savonarola? 

£. Will you not admit that a reformation was needed in the sixteenth 
century? 

5. Did Luther not restore the corrupted Church to its primitive purity? 

4. Did not Luther restore the rights of the individual reason to Christi- 

anity? 

5. What proof have you that Luther sanctioned bigamy? 

VI. CATHOLIC USAGES. 

1. Were not recalcitrant nuns walled up alive in the Middle Ages? 
8. Were not the monks of the Middle Ages an idle, ignorant, immoral 

set of men? 
8. Was not Henry IV. killed by Ravaillac, a monk? 

4. Did not Henry VIII. close the monasteries because of their immorality? 

5. Did not the Roman Church canonise Edward the Confessor in return 

for a large sum of money? 

6. Was not the traffic in indulgences sanctioned by the Holy See? 

7. Was not the practice of confession introduced by the Fourth Lateran 

Council (1215)? 

8. Is it not the policy of the Roman Church to keep the Bible out of the 

hands of the people? Did not the Church chain the Bible up? 
Why was it never translated before Luther's time? 
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9. Are not the orders of the Old Catholic Priests valid? 

10. What about the Monita Secreta of the Jesuits? 

11. Why is your Church opposed to cremation? 

VII. AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. Did not Las Casas introduce slavery into America? 
£. How can you justify Menendes' massacre? 
8. What about the Massacre of Schenectady? 

4. Was not the stone for the Washington Monument sent by Pius IX. 

refused by the Government? 

5. Were not Booth, Guiteau, and Csolgoss Catholics? 

6. Was not Lincoln's assassination a Catholic conspiracy? 

7. Did not Archbishop Ryan admit that Catholicism was intolerant 

of all other denominations in this country? 

8. Did not the old missionaries become the swollen capitalists of their 

time? Did they not keep the Indians in a state of peonage, and 
oppose their civilisation? 

9. Was it not Calvert's idea to establish the Church of England in 

Maryland? 
10. Did not Pius IX. side with the Confederates in the Civil War? 

Father Sawkins explained that these objections came uppermost 
in the books which attack the Church in this country, and to each of 
these he gave (a) a general answer, (b) a special answer, and (c) a 
bibliography of sources where the whole question could be examined 
at length. History predominates in every science today, and the 
historical objection has more weight with the non-Catholic than 
the dogmatic one. A complete catalogue of these historical 
objections, arranged chronologically, and traced back to their 
sources in Protestant literature, with a detailed reference catalogue 
of sources where the answers may be found, is one of the desiderata 
of Catholic apologetics. 

4. Rev. Daniel O'Connell, The Spanish Inquisition in the 
Spanish Colonies of the United States. 

The Spanish Inquisition in the United States is a title which 
will be an occasion of amusement to some and of wonderment 
to others; but Father O'ConnelTs treatment of this interesting 
subject, hampered though his studies were by the present con- 
stitutional crisis in Mexico which practically closes the door 
to research work in the National Archives there, emphasized 
both the existence of the Inquisition in what is now United 
States territory and the value of the subject as an addi- 
tional chapter in American Church history. Father O'Connell 
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outlined the literature on the Inquisition and showed how unfor- 
tunate it is that our only allegedly complete account of the 
subject is the work of Henry Carey Lea." How far Lea's 
work falls short of historical accuracy is known to all. Vacandard 
has shown that, despite the plausible signs of Lea's intellectual 
honesty, he cannot be trusted. Honestin his own way he may be, 
but impartial never. His pen too often yields to his prejudices 
and to his hatred of the Catholic Church, while his critical judg- 
ment is sometimes very greatly at fault. 11 Up to the present we 
know of np work published which professedly treats of the 
Inquisition as exercised in the United States of America. 1 ' 
To many indeed the presence of the institution of the Inquisition 
within the United States is something new. It found its way 
into the States along with the Spanish colonists and missionaries 
and, though never put into force against the native Indians, was a 
power in Spanish America for the preservation of faith and morals. 
By the term Inquisition is usually meant a special ecclesiastical 
tribunal erected for the purpose of protecting the Faith by com- 
bating and suppressing heresy. The Church in exercising its 
supreme ecclesiastical authority bestowed upon certain clerics the 
right to exercise judicial power in this matter. They were to 
examine the cases in which men were accused of heresy or suspected 
of aiding or abetting it, and to decide whether the person in ques- 
tion was guilty or innocent. If the person was found guilty and 
refused to abjure his teachings or heretical doctrines he was 
handed over to the State which punished him according to the 
gravity of the offense. If the accused acknowledged his guilt and 
wished to recant, a salutary penance was imposed upon him and 

M A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages; 3 vol*. New York, 
1888; History of the Inquisition in Spain, 4 volt. New York, 1906-7. 

u V Inquisition, Etude historique et critique sur le pouvoir de VEglise, p. 
viii. Paris, 1907, translated by B. L. Conway, C. S. P., New York, 1908. 

u The Library of Congress contains much Inquisitorial archival matter, 
but a thorough search failed to reveal any documents of value for the present 
territory of the United States. The following works have been consulted 
on this question: Reglas y Constituciones que han de guadar los SeHores inquisi- 
dores, fiseales, seeretarios, offioiales, etc,, ex Mexico, en la emfrenta del Seereto 
del Sento Officio. Mexico, 1659; Autos da fe de la Inquistcion de Mexico, 
eon extractae de suas causas, 1646-1648. Mexico, 1910; Joss Torino Mbdina, 
Historia del Tribunal del Santo Officio de la Inquisieion en Mexico. Santiago 
de Chile, 1905; Louis Gonzales Obrbgon, u. Guillen de Lampart, La In- 
quisieion y la independencia en el siglo XVII. Mexico and Paris, 1908; 
Gabriel ds Granada* Trial of Oabriel de Qrauada by the Inquisition in Mexico 
1642-1645. Baltimore, 1899; Cyrus Adubr, Trial of Jorge de Almeida by 
the Inquisition. Baltimore, 1896. 
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he was set free. "The mission of the Inquisition/' writes Lea, 
"was to save men's souls, to recall them to the way of salvation, 
and to assign salutary penance to those who sought it; like a 
father confessor with his penitent. Its sentences, therefore, were 
not like those of an earthly judge, the retaliation of society on the 
wrong-doer, or deterrent examples to prevent the spread of crime; 
they were simply imposed for the benefit of the erring soul, to 
wash away its sin. The Inquisitors themselves habitually speak 
of their ministrations in this sense." 17 The penances customarily 
imposed by the Inquisition were comparatively few in number. 
They consisted, first, of pious observances — recitation of 
prayers, frequenting of churches, the discipline, fasting, pilgrimages 
and nominal fines for pious uses — such as a confessor might impose 
on his ordinary penitents. These were for offenses of trifling 
import. "Next in grade are the poenae confusibiles, — the humili- 
ating and degrading penances, of which the most important was 
the wearing of yellow crosses sewed upon the garments; and finally, 
the severest punishment among those strictly within the compe- 
tence of the Holy Office, the prison."" If the heretic refused to 
adjure, his obduracy put an end to the leniency of the judges and 
withdrew the accused from ecclesiastical jurisdiction. "The 
Inquisitor never condemned to death, but merely withdrew the 
protection of the Church from the hardened and impenitent sinner 
who afforded no hope of conversion, or from him who showed by 
relapse that there was no trust to be placed in his pretended 
repentance." 1 * It was only when the ecclesiastical judge handed 
the heretic over to the secular arm, that the State intervened and 
in some cases enforced the legal penalty of death. The heretic, 
however, was always at liberty to abjure his error, and in this case 
the sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. 

The history of the Inquisition in the United States of 
America is so closely allied to that of Mexico that it cannot be 
treated without reference to that State. When Fray Martin 
de Valencia arrived in Mexico in 1524, he was given the 
title of Commissioner-General of the Inquisition in New Spain; 
but judgment of offenses of a grave nature was reserved to 
the Inquisitor who resided in the Island of San Domingo. 
In 1526, the superior of the Dominicans in Mexico, Fray 
Tomas O rtez, became Commissioner of the Inquisition. He 

1T Lea, History of Inquisition in the Middle Ages, vol. I, p. 459. 
18 Lea, o. c, p. 462. 
" Lea, o. c, p. 460. 
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was succeeded by Fray Domingo de Betzandos; in 1528, Fray 
Vincent de Santa Maria was given the post. At the time of the 
Second Audencia, of which the eminent Don Sebastian de Fuen 
Leal was president, a committee was held attended by Bishop 
Zum&rraga, Cortez and others. It was decided that on account 
of the intercourse with foreigners and because the many privateers 
that cruised along the coast might introduce evil customs among 
the natives and Spaniards — who by the grace of God had been 
preserved from the taint of heresy — it was necessary to establish 
the Holy Office of the Inquisition. It was no doubt in consequence 
of this resolution that on June 27, 15S5, Bishop Zum&rraga was 
appointed Inquisitor with the power of turning the offender over 
to the secular arm and of carrying out the laws of the Holy Office. 
No tribunal was established, but it is known that he tried and 
condemned to be burnt a Texcocan noble accused of having 
sacrificed human beings. After this, no Indian could be tried by 
the Holy Office. On October 15, 1538, Charles V. ordered that the 
Indians should be exempted from the jurisdiction of the Mexican 
Inquisition. In 1554, Archbishop Montufar, a Dominican and 
an official of the Spanish Inquisition in Granada, presided over 
the Mexican Inquisition and aufos da fe were held under his rule 
in 1555 and 1558. Cardinal Diego de Espiflosa (Grand Inquisitor 
of Spain) appointed as Inquisitors for Mexico Don Pedro de 
Contreras with two lawyers, Jtian Cervantes and Alfonso Fer- 
nandez de Bonilla. Their jurisdiction extended over New Spain, 
Guatemala, and the Philippines. On November 2, 1571, this 
tribunal was established with all due solemnity, and existed down 
to 1818, when it was suppressed by a decree of the Spanish Cortes. 
On January 21, 1814, it was re-established; in 1820 it was defini- 
tively abolished. 

For original sources on the Inquisition as exercised within the 
present territory of the United States of America, we must turn to 
the National Archives of Mexico. Owing to the present state of 
affairs in Mexico we have failed to obtain any of the documents 
contained in the National Archives, and until this is possible no 
complete study of the Inquisition can be given. Researches 
were made among the Inquisition documents in the Library of 
Congress, in the Carnegie library, in the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, and in the Library of the Pan-American Union, but 
they failed to throw any light on the question of the extent of the 
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Inquisition in the present territory of the United States. In the 
Guide to Materials for the History of the United States in the Archives 
of Mexico, published by the Carnegie Institution, Department of 
Historical Research, we find the following references to the Inqui- 
sition from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries: Papers 
relating to the Holy Office of the Inquisition; CerHficacion de los 
Secretarios de Secreto del Sando Officio de la Inquisicion, i. e., cases 
in which the Inquisition exercised Jurisdiction in New Mexico, 
Texas, Louisiana, and Florida, 1661-1807; Letters from various 
Friars in New Mexico to the provincial of Santo Evangelio reporting 
the publication of certain edicts of the Holy Office (1721); Inquisicion 
Mexicana from the Fischer Collection; Expedientes formed in the 
Notaria de Sequestros de la Inquisicion — Censures of books by the 
Inquisition. 19 Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, O. F. M., in his 
Missions and Missionaries of California,* 1 says, "The Inquisition 
concerned California but slightly. like all Spanish provinces, 
the territory had its Commissary of the Holy Office, or Inquisitor. 
The appointment to the office was first thrust upon Fr. Fremin 
Francisco de Lasu6n, the president of the Missions, by the 
Commissary-General of the Inquisition in Mexico under date of 
October 15, 1795. Thereafter the presidents as vicars to the 
bishops also held the position of Inquisitor. The various decrees 
were sent to him from Mexico, and he would forward them to the 
Fathers who performed chaplain duties at the four presidios and 
the towns of Los Angeles and San Jose, for such edicts affected 
only white people; the Indians were exempt. Further than that, 
Fr. Lasu6n and his successors had occasion to exercise their office 
only by confiscating books and other printed matter which were 
heretical, immoral, and subversive of law <and order. Thus, for 
instance, the works of the unspeakable Voltaire were confiscated 
at Monterey. Governor Barica, on June 1, 1798, also gave orders 
closely to examine certain French books which a French pilot 
tried to smuggle into the country. The laudable object was to 
preserve the territory from contamination." Engelhardt in the 
same volume (p. 170), quoting from a letter of Bishop Bernardo 
to Fr. Senan, October 81, 1820, and from Fr. Senan's Circular, 
May 12, 1828, Santa Barbara Archives, 9 * writes: "Emperor Iturbide, 

» Cf . pp. 85, 51, 186, 188, 202, 207, 372, 378, 387. 
" Vol. Ill, Appendix £, p. 628. San Francisco, 1018. 
n For short account of the fate of these Archives, cf . Engblhabdt, Mis- 
sion* and Missionaries of California, vol. II, part I, Introduction, p. xzvii. 
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accordingly, on September 17, 1832, directed the Bishops to have 
the following books prohibited and confiscated wherever found: 
The War of the Gods; The Origin of All Worship; The Ruins of 
Palmira; El Citador; Sane Reason; El Compadre Mateo; Familiar 
Letters; Letter to the Pope and the System of Nature. Fr. Presidente 
Sefian as Vicario Foraneo, published the order of the Bishop of 
Sonora in California during the month of May, 1828." 

5. Rev. Michael Grupa, Peter Skarga, S. J., and the Polish 
C<mnter-Rtformation, 1586-1612. 
The so-called Reformation of the sixteenth century passed over 
Poland Kke a storm, leaving behind disorder and ruin." The 

* List of References: Joseph Juvbnciub, Eittoriae Soc. Jetu., pars Quinta, 
Tomus posterior. Rome, 1710; W. R. Mobfill, The Story of Poland. New 
York, 1808; Acta Interregni, pott mortem Sigitmundi Tertii, Reoit. Cracow, 
1682; Hbbgbnbotbbb, Eandbuch der AUgemeinen Kirchengetchtchte, S vols. 
Freiburg i. Br., 1880; Augubtinb Thbinbb, Vetera Monumenta Poleniae et 
LUhuamae Eittoriam illuttrantia, 4 vols. Rome, 1861; Tbodob Obtbowbd, 
Dmeje i Prawa Kotciola PoUhiego (The History and Laws of the Church in 
Poland). Posen, 1846; August Sokolowbo, Dzieie PoUtci (History of 
Poland). Vienna, 1004; Relacye Nuncyutnow Apottoltkich i innych osob o 
Police (Relations of Apostolic Nuncios and other persons, concerning Poland), 
2 vols. Berlin, 1864; Akty odnottace eie Ku Hittoryi mniejtny Ruti (Acts 
pertaining to the History of Lower Russia (Inferior). Petersburg, 1851; 
Edward Bishop Likowbki, Unia Brzetka, 1506 (Union of Brest). Posen, 
1806; Db Mblchiob Vogue, De Byzance a Moeeou (Revue de deux Monde*, 
vol. 82); Metropolitan Archives of the Ruthenian Cathedral, Lemberg: — 
Manuscriptum Antonii Lewintlei, No. VII, fol. 1, Lemberg; Nunnatura di 
Polonia: vols. 14, 15, 20, 21, 81, 80, 40, 45, in the Vatican Archives (un- 

mblished), Rome; Museum of Prince Czartorysld in Cracow, No. 754, vol. 

II in fol. Cracow; Borghetiana, III, 80b, 80c, 80d, 9 lab, Old, in the Vatican 
Archives, Rome; Stanislaus Tabnowbo, Literatura Poltha (Polish Litera- 
ture). Cracow, 1002; Martin Cbombb, Polonia: rive de situ, Populit, Moribut 
et Republica, Krakow, 1001; Jan Albbbtbandi, PamietniJci o dawnei Police 
(Memoirs concerning Ancient Poland; the times of Sigisimund August). 
Wilno, 1851; Edwabd Dbmbowbki, Pismiennictwo Polskte w nary tie (Polish 
Literature). Posen, 1845; A. Pbochabka, Archiwum Domu Sajnehow Litty, 
1575-1606 (Archives of the House of Sapieha). Lemberg, 1802; John Wiblb- 
wicki, S. J., Eittorici Diarii domut profettae Cracovientit Soc. Jetu. Krakow, 
1881; Paulub Piasbcki, bp. Pbabiosijbnsib, Chronica Qettorum in Euro fa 
tingularium. Cracow, 1645; Stan. Rostowski, S. J., Lithuanicarum Socte- 
tatis Jetu hittoriarum. Wilno, 1768; O. Pibbung, S. J., Antonii Pottevini 
Mittio Motcovitica. Paris, 1882; Babittbz Kamienski, Ittoriczetkoje 
IztntHje o iDOxniktzej w Poltzie Unii (Historical Data concerning the 
Early Union in Poland). Moscow, 1805; O. Pibbung, S. J., Rome et Motcou. 
Paris, 1888; Joachim Lelewbl, Eittoire de Pologne. Paris, 1844; Hbnbt 
Bibgblbisen, Dzieje Literatury Poltkiej (Polish Literature). Vienna, 1008; 
Jozbf Tbbtiak, Piotr Skarga w Dziejach i Literature Unii Brzethiei (Peter 
Skarga in the History and Literature of the Union of Brest). Krakow, 
1012; Feteb Ribandeneiba, S. J., Bibliotheca Scriptorum Soc. Jet. pott 
excuttum M DC VII annum, Ed. by Philipp Alemgabe. Antwerp, 1648; Pbtbb 
Skabga, Kazania Sejmowe (Sermons to the Diets). Cracow, 1857; Pbtbb 
Skarga, Jednotci Kosciola Bozego (On the Unity of the Church). Wilno, 
1577. 
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doctrines of Calvin, ZwingK, Huss, and in small measure those of 
Luther and the Socinians, took root very readily in a soil prepared 
for such seed by a century of moral laxity and weakness in faith, 
shared alike by the priesthood and laity. Isolated instances of 
sanctity and zeal for the true faith were indeed not wanting; but 
in spite of valiant efforts on the part of individuals to stem the 
tide of corruption which threatened to destroy the Church in 
Poland, little permanent good was effected. The sober-minded 
Bishop of Ermland, Cardinal Hosius, who alone in the Polish 
episcopate seemed to grasp the tremendous power of the disinte- 
grating heretical movement, did not receive a hearing outside his 
own diocese. 14 The strong, unadulterated faith of the past was 
all but moribund. The nobility lost all confidence in an immoral 
and uncultured priesthood and sought in the religious novelties a 
makeshift for the remnants of their faith; and it was decidedly 
pleased with the broad liberties offered by the heretical teachers. 
Such influential magnates as the Radzivills accepted Calvin's 
doctrines and forced their families to do likewise. The near 
relatives followed their example and within a comparatively 
short time all their vassals had fallen away from the Church. In 
1553, a Protestant Church was built in Wilno, and Radzivill 
spared neither means nor political power to further the cause of 
Protestantism. Ten years later he established a printing-press 
in Brest, where Protestant Bibles and other writings were printed 
and sent broadcast into the country. In his vast dominions, he 
established colleges in or near all the large centers of population. 
Nicholas Pac, the Bishop of Kiev, made a public profession of 
Protestantism in 1565, and notwithstanding this act of apostasy, 
he remained in his see unmolested. He finally resigned of his 
own accord and married, receiving on this occasion a high dignity 
and lucrative estate from the prince." Cardinal Comniendone, 
who was apostolic legate to Poland in the years 1564 and 1565, 
estimates that about 500 families of the nobility left the Church 
at this time. 1 * Many also of the Greek schism adopted the new 

u August Sokolowski, Dzeije PoUki (History of Poland), pp. 327, 328, 
334; Henbtk Biegeleiben, Dzieje LUeratury PoUkiej (History of Polish 
Literature), pp. 229, seq; Jozef Tbetiak, Pioir Skarga w Dziejach i Litera- 
ture Unix Brzeskiej (Peter Skarga in the History and Literature of the Union 
of Brest), pp. 42-43. 

* Jozef Tbetiak, o. c, d. 37. 

m Jan Albebtbandi, Litty J ana Franciszka Commendoni do Karola Bor- 
romeutza (Letters of John Francis Commendoni to Charles Borromeo), p. 135. 
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religion. Calvinism had a majority of adherents; the Unitarians 
were also numerous, but the Lutherans were comparatively few, 
as were also the Arians and Socinians.* 7 The latter, on account 
of their manner of baptizing by immersion, were nicknamed the 
"divers." 18 These sects fought bitterly among themselves and 
held frequent synods against one another. The documents from 
this period of Polish history show that the heretics, taken as a 
whole and designated by the common term of dissidents, were not 
a 8ocietas clausa; they differed widely among themselves, although 
of one mind with regard to opposing the Church.** The religious 
situation was changed after the Council of Trent. On returning 
from the Council, Cardinal Hosius brought several Jesuits and 
established them in his own diocese.* Shortly afterwards, he 
induced the Bishop of Wilno to give them the Church of St. John 
in his episcopal city; and finally, in 1571, the first Jesuit college 
was opened with Stanislaus Warszewicki as its first rector.* 1 
In 1579, King Stephen Batory by special rescript raised this 
college to the dignity of a university with rights and privileges 
equal to those of the University of Cracow. These rights were 
confirmed by Bull of Pope Gregory XIII, dated October £9, 1579.** 
At this period the Jesuits were permanently established. They 
had houses in Cracow, Wilno, Posen, Lemberg, Polock, Riga, 
Dorpat and Torun. 

The most active and best known of these early Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in Poland was Peter Skarga.** He was born in 1536, 



17 Jozef Tretiak, o. c, pp. 38, 44, 45; Jan Wielewicki, S. J., Historici 
Diarii domus Professae Cracovieneis SocietaUe Jesu: Under year 1604; Piotb 
Skarga, Powtore zawstydxenie Aryanow (Putting to Shame of the Arians), 
1604. 

is «« Nurkami" (divers), cf. Jozef Tretiak, o. c, p. 38. 

19 Augustine Theinbr, Vetera Monumenta Poloniae et Lithuanian vol. 3, 
p. 62ss; Rheinholdi Heidenbteinii, Rerum Polonicarum ab excessu Sigis- 
mundi Augusti libri XII: Jozef Szujski, Dyarysze Sejmow Koronnych 1548, 
1553, 1570 (The Diaries of the General Diets). 

80 Jan Wielewicki, S. J., Hutorici Diarii, etc., under year 1570; Henrtk 
Bibgeleiben, o. c, p. 229. 

81 Jozef Tretiak, o. c, p. 43. 

a Jozef Bielinski, Uniwersytet WUenski (University of Wilno), vol. I, 
pp. 34-48. 

88 Jan Wielewicki, S. J., Hutorici Diarii domus professae Cracoviensis 
Societatis Jesu, under year 1612. "Quia tamen Janussius postremus dux 
Masoviae, eo quod Paweski saepius de eo conqueretur, per jocum iiii dixerat, 
ob tot contra se querelas non vocandum Paweski sed Skargam, ideo ab iis 
qui hoc audierant, non Paweski, sed Skarga coeperat vocari. Hoc ergo 
cognomen (coreiativum miseriae cum querela) P. Skarga ad mortem usque 
retinuit, humilitatis causa et a cognomine Paweski semper abstinuit." The 
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in Grojec, a small town in the province of Masovia. His mother 
died in 1544, and his father, Michael Skarga, four years later. 
Skarga entered the University of Cracow in 1552. After two years 
study he received the degree of bachelor, and in 1555 was made 
rector of a school in Warsaw. In 1557, he went to the court of 
Andrew Tenczynski, the castellan of Cracow, as tutor to the noble's 
eldest son, whom he accompanied later to the University of Vienna. 
In 1563, he returned, and the Archbishop of Lemberg, who had 
taken an interest in him, ordained him subdeacon and invited him 
to preach in his cathedral. The following year the same prelate pro- 
moted him to the priesthood and appointed him pastor of Rohatyn 
without imposing on him the duty of actual residence. In 1565, 
he was made canon of the cathedral and resigned the parish, giving 
as a reason that he did not wish to gather revenues from a benefice 
when he was not fulfilling the duties connected with it. In 1568 
he gave up all dignities and benefices and went to Rome in order 
to enter the novitiate of the Society of Jesus. After spending 
two years in Italy, he returned to Poland (1571), in order to take 
up active work in the colleges of the Society. On his way to 
Rome he stopped to visit the widow of John Tarnowski and asked 
her to provide funds for a house and college at Jaroslav. She con- 
sented to give the necessary means but insisted on ha ving the matter 
presented to Francis Borgia, who was then General of the Society. 
The General gave his approbation to the plan and commissioned 
Skarga to proceed at once. The college was opened in due time 
and Skarga was called to Wilno, where the work was as trying as 
it was plentiful. The city was infected with heresy and the power- 
ful family of the Radzivills placed their influence and immense 
riches at the command of the heretical leaders. Skarga speaks of 
his work at this post as "tremendously difficult and unpleasant."* 4 

question of the birth of Peter Skarga is not yet cleared up in the works treat- 
ing of him. Some of the recent writers such as Tretiak, Biegeleisen, and 
Bruckner hold that he came from a family of the bourgeoisie. But the 
Diary, which was written in 1637 by a man who has first-hand knowledge 
of Skarga's life, cannot be set aside in judging the data given there. Skarga's 
friends and acquaintances, before his entrance into the Society, were picked 
from the higher classes. This fact is significant in an epoch when class 
feeling was very pronounced. I think there is sufficient ground for holding 
that Skarga's family belonged to the poorer nobility, and that his name 
was Paweski as given in the Diary, part II, p. 72. 

" J. Syganski, S. J., Skarga i Batory, na Tie Listow Skargi, vol. 113 (1912), 
(Skarga and Batory, from the Letters of Skarga), Przeglad Powszeckny (General 
Review), vol. 113 (1912), p. 149. 
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The history of this period of Jesuit activity shows how capable 
the Society was in the existing circumstances. The heretical 
ministers had the ear of the people. They were not a cultured 
class; the polemical writings of this period show them to be very 
superficial and very primitive in their methods of warfare against 
the Church. But in an age of general dissipation and little sound 
learning, the cunning they possessed sufficed to seduce the people. 
The Jesuits realized at once that severe means had to be resorted 
to in order to destroy the confidence of the people in the heretical 
ministers and to attract the attention of the public to the danger 
which confronted them. They set about by challenging the ablest 
preachers of the sectarians to public disputes." An epidemic 
broke out in Wilno in 1571, and decimated the population. The 
Fathers of the Society remained at their post, visiting and caring 
for the sick. Skarga organized societies of pious lay people to 
carry assistance to the needy. In 1574, he drew up a code of rules 
for a society founded for the purpose of increasing devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. In consequence, many of the rich nobles of 
the city and neighborhood were converted. Ulrich Hosius, 
brother of the Cardinal, one of the staunchest supporters of 
Calvinism, was won back to the Church. Among Skarga's 
converts were many whose names are intimately connected with 
Polish history: John Chodkiewicz, the Grand Duke of Lithuania, 
and the sons of the notorious anti-Catholic agitator, Radzivill 
"the Black." We may note here in passing that Protestantism 
played a strange rdle in the religion and language of the higher 
classes of the Ruthenians. It drew together the Ruthenian 
schismatics and the apostate Poles. Many of the heretical 
preachers in Lithuania were Poles and the polemical writings were 
almost exclusively in Polish and Latin. The Ruthenians learned 

* Jozxf Tretiak, Piotr Skarga, pp. 44-45. One Andrew Wolan, of whom 
contemporary records say: "homo cerebrosus et pugnax," had a reputation 
of unusual sagacity and intellectual power. He agreed to appear in public 
debate with Skarga. The event was advertised from the church doors and 
bv means of placards about the city, but on the day appointed the heretic 
did not appear. This was a victory for the Jesuits and from now on their 
Church of St. John was the most popular one in the city, crowded to its 
utmost capacity whenever Skarga preached. Skarga wrote a book against 
Wolan, who was a Calvinist preacher: Pro Sacratiseima Eucharistia contra 
haeresium Zwinglianam; ad Andream Wolanum, praeeentiam Corporis Domini 
Noatri Jesu Christi in eodem Sacramento auferentem, Libri Tree. Vilnae, 
1576. Cf. De Backer, BihlioMque dee Ecrivains de la Compagnie de J hue, 
p. 656 seq.; Sommervooel, BiUiothlque de la Compagnie de JSeue, vol, 
VIII, p. 1270. 
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from the Poles the religious novelties of the day. Under the 
stress of the Catholic Counter-reform headed by the Jesuits, 
Protestant ideas were gradually eradicated and Protestantism soon 
fell into general disfavor. Large numbers of the Ruthenians 
abandoned it in the decade from 1570 to 1580, and instead of 
passing back to the Greek schismatic church, they adhered to the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

The accession to the Polish throne of Stephen Batory M is an 
event of great importance to the history of the Polish Counter- 
reformation. On the advice of Skarga, he issued a decree forbid- 
ding the erection of new Protestant churches and colleges and 
the repair of those already existing, without an explicit royal 
permit. He provided generously for the foundation and mainte- 
nance of the University of Wilno, the colleges of Polock, Riga, 
Dorpat, and Cracow. The Polock college was given seventy-two 
villages as an endowment. These were taken from Protestant 
nobles who had usurped the property from suppressed Ruthenian 
monasteries and parishes. The opposition to these open favors 
shown to the Jesuits by the king was violent and must have been 
very strong, since in the entire province only seven noble families 
were Catholic, the rest being Calvinist and Arian. Skarga was the 
enlivening spirit of the colleges, teaching, organizing, and soliciting 
funds. When the work at Wilno had been established on a firm 
basis and the Church was rapidly increasing, Skarga was called 
to Cracow (1584). He was made superior of the Society's house 
of St. Barbara which was destined soon to become a college. 
Along with his duties as superior he was preaching continually 
throughout the city. Here the battle was not so strenuous as at 
Wilno because the sectarians were comparatively weak in numbers 
and never gained a very strong foothold. In 1588, he entered on a 
new phase of activity. King Sigismund III. appointed him court 
preacher. He remained in this position until his death in 1612. 
His sermons to the senators and delegates of the provinces are 
masterpieces of thought and language. 87 He mercilessly flayed 
the abuses of the time. Some of his biographers have endowed 
him with prophetic gifts because of his accurate descriptions of 
the future fate of his unfortunate country. 88 This, however, is 

86 W. R. Morfill, The Story of Poland, p. 118; Pauli Piasecii, Chronica 
Gestorum in Europa Singularium (1648), p. 82, under year 1590. 
17 Kazania Sejmowe. Crakow, 1857. 
M Jan Wielbwicki, S. J., Dzieduszycki Maury cy, Fabian Birkowski, 0. P. 
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not necessary, for he was an eye-witness of the terrible dissolution 
of the moral and religious life of the people. As court preacher and 
counsellor to the king, he had a close insight into the political life 
of the kingdom. His sermons show accurate judgments and 
conclusions drawn from historical events which were transpiring 
before the eyes of all who wished to see. Certain traditions con- 
cerning Skarga had taken such firm root in the popular mind that 
it is only recently that he has been presented in a more familiar 
light. Recent writers of the liberal school have attempted to 
deprive him of all merit and prove him the greatest political 
disturber of his day. His earlier biographers see absolutely no 
flaw in his character. He was made out to have all the virtues 
but none of the ordinary human weaknesses. The true Skarga 
was thoroughly human and, as the authentic documents from his 
own times present him, a giant worthy of a prominent place 
in the world's history. His sermons at court spared neither 
individual nor class. The nobility expected to be spared. When 
they finally realized that such intention was the farthest from 
Skarga's mind, no means were left untried to have him removed. 
The " dissidents," who had no reason to love him, attacked him 
at the General Diets. When the Catholics burned the Protestant 
Church in Cracow and attacked and demolished other property 
belonging to heretics, Skarga rightly insisted that it was the fault 
of the Protestants. His sermons, most of which have been 
published, show an intimate knowledge of the conditions around 
him.° To remedy the great poverty prevalent at times among 
the lower classes he founded "Societies of Mercy." 40 The mem- 
bers solicited alms at church doors and in the palaces of the rich. 
These were in turn distributed to the needy. 

There remain two other phases of Skarga's missionary work: 
his share in bringing about the religious union between the 
Ruthenians and Catholics, and his literary activity. The Union 
of Brest took place in 1596, but the intellectual movement, 
started by Skarga in Lithuania and the Ruthenian provinces, 
antedates the Union at least twenty years. As early as 1577, 
Skarga published his first great work against the schismatics: 
On the Unity of the Church under One Shepherd.* 1 This is perhaps 

n Sommervogel, Biblioihlque de la Compagnie de Jesus, t. VIII, pp. 1265- 
1287. 

40 " Societates Misericordiae." Cf . Wielewicki, o. c, part III, p. 74. 

41 Skarga, Jednoaci Kosciola Bozego Pod Jednym Pasterzem. Wilno, 
1577; cf. Db Backer, p. 657. 
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the most forcible of his writings. Skarga knew that the Ruthen- 
ians held in great esteem the Fathers of the Eastern Church. He 
quotes chiefly from St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom and St. John 
Damascene. Altogether in this work we find constant references 
from fifteen Fathers and ten historians. The argumentative 
sequence is masterly and the entire plan of the work is quite logical. 
While he does not spare his adversaries and often becomes very 
caustic, he is never insulting; and there is evidenced a great love 
for the masses and a strong desire to bring the truth to those who 
had been misled. His sermons breathe a spirit of great patriotism 
and show deep knowledge of political affairs. This work gave him 
occasion to unfold the power of his magnificent intellect. He 
concluded it by giving a studied plan of union. The general out- 
lines of the plan were actually carried out twenty years later. 
The schismatics who were opposed to the Union employed original 
means of refuting the book. The rich Ruthenians were asked to 
contribute to a general fund for defense. As many copies of the 
book as possible were bought up and burned. This was the 
only response. A few years after its publication a certain Arian 
minister was paid to refute it, and the result was a miserable 
attempt to belittle a giant. The usual method in vogue at that 
time was followed, namely, a violent storm of offensive epithets 
and lies. 41 Skarga followed up this book with several others on 
kindred subjects, but none of them surpasses his first effort. 4 * 
His sermons are filled with references to the unity of the Church 
and he never allowed an opportunity to pass without speaking or 
writing on the subject. The literary activity of Skarga was begun 
by his edition of the Lives of the Saints." The work passed through 
eight editions during the life of the author. Its effect upon the 
minds of the day was inestimable. Nothing of this kind had been 
thought of as a salutary remedy against the moral corruption so 
widespre ad in the epoch preceding the Counter-reformation. And 

48 Prince Kurbski, a Ruthenian schismatic, and protector of the schism, 
on receiving the book from a friend who evidently considered it a splendid 
refutation of Skarga, wrote: "I do not know how you conceived the idea of 
sending me the book of that devil's son. What am I, your faithful friend, 
to do with such vile excrement?" Cf. J. Trbttak, o. c, p. 80. 

48 Sommervogel, o. c, pp. 1266, seq., chiefly: Septem columnae, quibus 
fundatur ecelena Catholica, Wilnae, 1582; Orzadzie y Jednoad Kosciola 
Bozego Pod Jednym Paster tern. Cracow, 1590; Synod Brzeski i J ego Obrona. 
1595, Cracow. 

44 Zywoty swietych panskich, atarego % nowego zakonu, na Jeasdy Dzien PrzeM 
ealy role (The Lives of the Saints of the Old and New Testament for every 
day in the year), (first edition Wilno, 1579. Twenty-four editions altogether). 
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it is generally admitted that this work helped in a great measure 
to bring about a change in the moral standard of the people at 
large and particularly to restore the purity of monastic life. He 
wrote the prayers and meditations for the Societates Misericordiae. 
These prayers are couched in the simplest terms and contain many 
beautiful thoughts. The Military Devotion 4 * was written for the 
soldiers in the form of a prayer book, compiled with a view to the 
character and life of the military profession. The bulk of his 
writings is polemical in nature, but owing to the exceptional purity 
of the language many of them are still widely read. In his ser- 
mons one sees clearly and intimately the history of the people of 
his day. Their faults and virtues are portrayed; even their 
domestic life is described with remarkable accuracy. 

Skarga stands out very prominently in an age of religious and 
political disorder as a clear thinker and zealous reformer. He 
recognized the grave need of a readjustment of affairs and he in- 
sisted that this readjustment be fundamental. As a consequence 
the means he adopted were not half-measures. His ideas of respect 
to authority, both religious and civic, should be judged from the 
standpoint of conditions existing in his own day. His utterances 
against the dissidents cannot be construed into any sort of toler- 
ance. But it is evident that he was actuated by the firm conviction 
that the dissidents were serious disturbers of peace, and that he 
suspected them of directing their political affections towards the 
countries from which they drew their religious inspirations. 

6. Rev. Michael Oliver, The Influence of Descartes on Historical 
Science, 

Almost ten years have gone by since the Catholic world waited 
with special attention the action of the Holy See regarding the 
unrest which was creeping into every branch of ecclesiastical 
science. When the Encyclical on Modernism, Pascendi gregis 
(September 8, 1907), was published, there was an answer therein 
on the philosophy of history which aroused Catholic historians 
all over the world on account of its clearness and strength of 
definition. After that, there could be no doubt where the Catholic 
historian must stand. Inquiries were begun to search back through 
the history of historians to ascertain where the initial aberration 
had taken place. These inquiries naturally led the student back 

a Nabozenstwo Zolnierskie. Krakow, 1608. 
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to R6n6 Descartes, the father of modern scepticism. Father 
Oliver gave this question his special attention during the year 
and the results of his researches were embodied in his contribution 
to the Seminar: The Influence of Descartes on Historical Science. 

The Christian Faith, though a divine gift, rests in part on a 
human foundation. Before a man can say: "I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church," he must first know that Christ lived, that He 
had a divine mission, that He established a Church, and that 
this Church is the Catholic Church. These truths which serve as 
motives of belief can be established only through history and its 
cognate sciences. The story of God's dealings with men must be 
established on firm historical foundations, before our faith can 
render that reasonable service which true Christianity requires. The 
theologian, therefore, depends to a large extent on the historian. 
The historian in turn depends on the critic and the critic on the 
philosopher. This dependence is clearly shown in that part of the 
Pascendi which treats of the Modernist as historian and critic. 
We can now see the key to the whole situation. The Modernists 
put their trust in the Kantian theory of knowledge. The Method 
of Immanence follows directly from the theory of Phenomena, 
while the Noumena become the Absolute, unknown and unknow- 
able. Truth is not transcendent, but has a qualitative as well as a 
quantitative dependence on the thinking subject. Kant, too, is 
an instance of what we witness in the case of Descartes; that 
is, a well-meaning man seeking a firm footing for his religious 
belief, but carried by his theory to a position equally dangerous 
to his cause. Kant undertook to rescue philosophy from the 
scepticism of Hume. His search, however, for a real bond uniting 
the world of ideas and the world of things, proved a failure. Then 
he raised the question: Does the structure of our faculties render 
at all possible the application of our knowledge to the extra-mental 
world? He decided in the negative and his answer was accepted. 
But a bond of some kind exists. He was philosopher enough to 
admit that fact. The mind, he explained, is endowed with certain 
mental forms which receive and determine the incoming flow of 
phenomena. Thought is composed of two elements, one formal 
and the other material. The senses supply the latter, the forms 
the former. All admit that Kant raised an entirely new question. 
An answer to it is not found ready-made in any previous philos- 
ophy. Scholastic doctrine as commonly expounded throws little 
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light on the matter. Its answer to the question: How do we 
know? amounts to this: We have a faculty for doing so. If 
it be safe to admit Kant's distinction of the material and formal 
elements in thought, then his was a real contribution to the problem 
of knowledge. But when he came to the application of it, he 
missed the mark entirely. Instead of one form which is both 
subjective and objective he gives us twelve, all purely subjective; 
instead of one category that bears with it its own intrinsic evidence 
he gives us twelve categories which are intrinsically incapable of 
carrying external evidence. To know real things was thus made 
impossible according to this theory of knowledge. Moral and 
religious life had to rest on a merely subjective basis. 

Let us now carry the inquiry one step further back. How was 
it that a genius like Kant fell into so grave an error in ideology? 
Let us remember that we are at the most fundamental and most 
difficult question in the whole field of philosophy; and however 
interesting it would be to follow back each twist and turn which 
human thought has made in its development, the task would be 
a very long and tedious one. We shall confine our attention, 
therefore, to one man, a figure to which all moderns point 
with pride. R6n6 Descartes, it is said, has done for phil- 
osophy what Luther did for religion, and from him philosophic 
thought dates its liberty. The des Cartes were an old family of 
the upper middle class of Touraine in the west of France. For 
several generations they had been distinguished in military 
pursuits; but the family name was lowered somewhat when the 
father of our present study, Joachim des Cartes, took up law. 
His mother, who belonged also to a noted military family in 
Poitiers, died soon after the birth of R6n6, her third child. When 
R6n6 was eight years old, he was sent to the Jesuit College of 
La F16che in Anjou, where he studied till he was sixteen. Mathe- 
matics pleased him best; he was enthusiastic over the evidence 
given in their demonstrations. In the methods then in vogue for 
philosophy and physics he found little satisfaction. His teachers 
soon discovered his genius for mathematics and allowed him to 
spend his last year on that subject alone. In 1613, he finished his 
studies at the age of sixteen. Unlike the ordinary boy of this time, 
young Descartes was little satisfied with his education. Accord- 
ingly, he gave up studies for the distractions of the world in Paris. 
Three years later he shut himself up in a secluded part of the city 
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and again devoted his time to mathematics. After two years — he 
was now twenty-one — he decided to travel and to study men. The 
safest way to travel was to enter military service; besides, some 
active service was a necessary step to every gentleman's entry into 
society. Opportunity was not lacking in the troublesome period of 
the Thirty Years War. Descartes first went to Breda, Holland, 
where, in the service of the Prince of Orange, he wrote his first 
work, De Musica, a scientific treatise. After two years he passed 
into Germany and enlisted as a free lance in the Bavarian army 
under Tilly. His taste, however, led him constantly to philo- 
sophical speculations. In 1619, he was in winter quarters at 
Prague. Secluded in his room, he believed, he had found the 
principle of an admirable science, his Method. In his enthusiasm 
he made a vow to make a pilgrimage to Loretto, if Our Lady 
would assist him to work out his Philosophy to a system. The 
vow was fulfilled some years later. In 1624, he retired from service 
and traveled in Central Europe, Italy and France, finally settling 
in Holland, where he lived during the next twenty years, and 
composed the rest of his works. In October, 1649, Queen Christina 
of Sweden, the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, succeeded in 
inducing him to move to Stockholm in order to give her lessons 
in philosophy. Though it was winter, he was obliged to go to 
the palace every morning at five, and, as a result of this ex- 
posure, he contracted pneumonia and died February 11, 1650. 

In an age of versatile philosophers the variety of the following 
list of subjects on which he wrote is not surprising: — Speculative 
Philosophy, Ethics, Music, Mechanics and Physics, Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Biology and Anatomy. His philosophy is found in 
his Method, his Meditations, and his Principles of Philosophy. 
Father Oliver confined his studies to the first of his works — 
The Method of Rightly Conducting the Reason and Seeking Truth 
in the Sciences. In the first part of his Method Descartes speaks 
about foundations. He complains that after completing his 
course of studies, he did not find that " clear and certain knowledge 
of all that is useful in life' 9 (p. 6) which he had expected. He has 
searched all the sciences in vain. He draws up four short rules 
to take the place of the cumbersome logic which is generally super- 
fluous or injurious. The first of these rules is as follows: "The 
first was never to accept anything as true which I did not clearly 
know to be such; that is to say, carefully to avoid precipitancy 
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and prejudice, and to comprise nothing more in my judgment 
than what was presented to my mind so clearly and distinctly 
as to exclude all ground of doubt" (p. 15). He proceeds like a 
mathematician stating his axioms. In spite of his apriorism he 
has the utmost confidence in the results: "Instead of the great 
number of precepts of which logic is composed, I believe the four 
following would prove perfectly sufficient for me, provided I took 
the firm and unwavering resolution never in a single instance to 
fail in observing them." (p. 15). This method is very good and 
quite correct when treating a science like mathematics where we 
have sure and certain axioms or first principles to fall back on; 
but when the science of first principles is being considered, this 
method fails, for it is wrong to dictate terms to our mind as 
to how it must behave in the acquisition of truth. Methodic 
ignorance may be safe, but not methodic doubt. Descartes saw 
that the principles of mathematics were not ultimate, and since 
they were "borrowed from philosophy, in which he found nothing 
certain, he thought it necessary first of all to endeavour to establish 
its principles" (p. 18). And now since we see the fallacy of his 
position it will not be necessary to consider his conclusion, the 
famous "I think, hence I am." The ontologistic theory of 
knowledge which he thus developed is well known. 

So much for the Method. But we have undertaken to explain 
why he took up this line of thought and what relation he bears to 
Kant and to history. (1) First, then, how can we explain his psycho- 
logical views? How was he led to make a statement like this: "I 
concluded that I was a substance whose whole essence or nature 
consists only in thinking, and which, that it may exist, has need of 
no place, nor is dependent on any material thing; so that 'I,' that is 
to say, the mind by which I am what I am, is wholly distinct 
from the body, and is even more easily known than the latter, and 
is such, that although the latter were not, it would still continue 
to be all that it is" (p. 27). Father Oliver explained that 
Descartes was possibly led into this dualism in this way: he was a 
close student of biology and the physical sciences. In this regard 
he was far ahead of the other philosophers of his day. "Anatom- 
ical dissection," he would say, "does not reveal any generic 
difference between the body of man and that of the brute. Reason 
it is that alone constitutes us men, and distinguishes us from brutes. 
We reason with our mind or soul; the brute has none. Its body, 
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and likewise ours, are only machines, very delicate it is true, but 
yet mere machines. All its functions can be explained by physics 
and chemistry. Take for example, the circulation of the blood 
which that English Doctor Harvey has just discovered; the simple 
principle of expansion and contraction due to heat and cold ex- 
plains it all. The heart is a furnace in which the blood becomes 
hot, surges quickly to all the extremities of the body, cools down 
there and comes back slowly to repeat the process" (pp. 37-43). 
We observe here how a little success often brings an overconfidence 
to the scientist. The mystery of life in which Descartes found no 
difficulty is still unexplained. The rhythmic beating of the heart 
still baffles the biologist and an explanation of the functions of the 
cell still demands a vital x. (2) How was it, then, that Descartes 
exerted such an influence in the world? We might answer that 
he did not, except in an indirect way. Of course he will always 
be famous in mathematics. The student of analytical geometry 
cannot forget him. Not so with his philosophy. His pious 
theory of knowledge was soon rejected or modified. It could 
not stand as he left it. The Jesuits would not accept his philos- 
ophy, the universities condemned it as heresy. 4 * In what then 
did his importance consist? Descartes' great work was this: he 
led philosophy back to its sources — the natural sciences; he led 
history and historians back to the sources themselves. In a 
short time no distinction was made between Thomist, Scotist and 
Nominalist, all were classed together as followers of the "old" 
philosophy. And on the other hand, all advocates of the natural 
sciences were called "Cartesians." And on account of the failure 
of the latter-day scholastics to live up to the best traditions of 
their schools, and of the adoption of the experimental method to 
obtain what truth was to be found in the "new" philosophy, the 
schools fell into disgrace from which they are only now recovering. 
(3) What influence did Descartes have on Kant? Perhaps no 
direct influence. But when we follow the development of Descartes' 
psychology as it passed through the hands of Malebranche and 
Leibnitz, we see that Kant owes a good deal to Descartes. All 
four realized keenly the importance of the subjective element in 
the process of thought. In all four the rdle attributed to the 

48 The University of Caen, then next in importance to Paris, condemned 
Descartes' philosophy in 1677, and forbade it to be taught or maintained in 
theses. Angers did likewise. Cf . Daniel, World of C arteritis, p. 190. London, 
1694. 
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subject was no doubt exaggerated, but the exaggeration was 
toned down by each in turn. To trace out this development even 
in a brief way would be a long task, and unnecessary for the student 
of history. 

Father Oliver did not maintain that the relation above indicated 
was the only influence exercised by Descartes on history. But he 
considered it as the most fundamental. Another result of Des- 
cartes' philosophy, more indirect but perhaps more far-reaching, 
was the historical rationalism of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. As a rule the negative side of a man's philosophy has 
more truth in it than the positive side. It is easier to destroy than 
to create. Hence the constructive side of a man's system is the 
first to break down. In this way a man often gives to philosophi- 
cal thought a turn in a direction just opposite to the one in which 
he hoped to lead it. This is particularly true of Descartes. His 
faith and natural philosophy were soon found to have a weak basis. 
When he put theology in a sphere beyond reason, and when he joined 
the soul to the body by a bond that was merely sympathetic, the 
critics soon found that there was no need for either faith or theology 
or soul. All that was left was the machine. Hence we see why 
rationalism and materialism came into such vogue. This naturally 
had a great influence on the philosophic interpretation of history. 

7. Rev. Christopher Halsey, The Scottish Colleges on the Conti- 
nent (1558-1795). 

Father Halsey's interest in Scottish history began during his 
college days at St. Peter's College, Glasgow, Scotland, and he 
took for his special work The Scottish Colleges on the Continent 
(1558-1795). His plan was to give the history of the rise and 
growth of these colleges, and to study their development during 
the days when Jansenism strove to rule the ecclesiastical circles of 
France and Belgium. The better known among the Scottish 
Colleges were: the Scottish Colleges at Madrid, Valladolid, Paris, 
Douai, and Rome, and the Scottish Monasteries in Germany, 
dating from the early Middle Ages. The principal one of these 
foundations, all of which have a long and interesting history, was 
the Royal Scots College at Madrid. Father Halsey's health 
during the year prevented him from coordinating the exceptionally 
large amount of original material he has collected from European 
archives on this important topic, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
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that the rest and vacation he has been obliged to take will 
prove beneficial. The American Church History Seminar extends 
to him the cordial wish that its members may soon profit by his 
work and may be encouraged, as they were during the past year, 
by his zeal and devotion to the cause of Catholic History. 

8. Rev. Philip Gordon, The Historical Value of the "Jesuit 
Relations: 9 

Historical work has many strange incidents which give it a 
very human touch at times; and our Seminar has seen one of them 
this year in the fact that Ti-bish-ko-gi-jik, the descendant of the 
great Chippewa Chief, Hole-in-the-Day, known to us, however, 
under the more easily pronounceable name of Father Philip 
Gordon, gave our Academy the benefit of his intimate knowledge 
of Indian history and Indian folk-lore in his study of the "Jesuit 
Relations" as a Source of American History. His task was to deter- 
mine the place and value of this celebrated collection in which the 
Jesuits have so eloquently at times described their missions in 
la Nouvelle France. The story of the rise and fall of these missions, 
one of the most dramatic in American history, has already been 
told by Rochemonteix, Shea, Parkman, Thwaites, Hughes, and 
others. Father Gordon's study of the Relations included: (1) 
the methods used by the Company of Jesus to preserve the history 
of their Society in the Mission fields (private letters, Annual 
Letters, Relations, etc.) ; (£) the authors of these different historical 
accounts, their sincerity, trustworthiness, and ability to know the 
events of which they speak; (3) a classification of the historical 
facts contained in the Relations (historical, anthropological, 
economic and religious facts); (4) the caution with which they 
must be used; (5) their use so far by American historians, Catholic 
and non-Catholic; and (6) the place occupied by the Jesuit Rela- 
tions in the Historiography of American Catholic history. For 
this interesting study Father Gordon found his greatest help in 
the well-known valume by Thwaites, France in America (New 
York, 1905). The Jesuit Relations consist of letters written from 
the members of the Society in the foreign mission fields to their 
superiors and brethren in Europe, and contain accounts of the 
development of the mission, the labors of the missionaries, and the 
obstacles encountered in their work. In March, 1549, St. Francis 
Xavier included in his instructions to Father Gaspar, who had 
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been sent to Ormus, the commission to write from time to time 
to Goa, giving him an account of what was being done at Ormus. 
Later he recommends similar accounts being sent to St. Ignatius at 
Rome and to Simon Rodriguez at Lisbon, with explicit directions as 
to contents and tone. These instructions were guides for the 
future Relations sent from all the mission fields of the Order. The 
Relations are of three kinds: (1) Intimate and personal letters, 
accounts sent to the father-general, to a relative, a friend, or a 
superior, which were not meant for publication. (2) Annual 
Letters, written only for members of the order, copies of the same 
being sent from house to house in manuscript. Extracts and 
analyses of these letters were then printed in a volume entitled 
LiUerae annuae Societatis Jesu ad patres et fraires ejusdem Societatis, 
and were not supposed generally to be known to those outside the 
Society. The publication of these Annual Letters began in 1581 
and came to an end in 1654, with an interruption from 1614 to 
1649. (3) The third class of these letters or Relations were printed 
for the public. Of this class, the famous Relations de la NouveUe 
France were begun in 1616 by Father Biard. The series for 1626 
were written by Father Charles Lalemant. The series of 1682-72 
consists of forty-one volumes, thirty-nine of which bear the name 
of Relations, and two (1645-55 and 1658-59) Lettres de la NouveUe 
France. The Society ceased to publish these Relations about the 
time of the controversy concerning the Chinese rites, as Pope 
Clement X. forbade missionaries to publish books or writings 
concerning the missions without the consent of Propaganda (1678). 
The Jesuit Relations have had a varied history. In 1682, 
Le Jeune published Breve Relation du Voyage de la Nouvelle-France. 
Thereafter a duodecimo volume, neatly printed and bound in 
vellum, was issued annually until 1678, making forty volumes in 
all. After 1678, similar publications found their way into the 
hands of the public. Some were printed in Paris, some in Lyons, 
others in Rome and elsewhere, in Latin and Italian. In 1847, 
O'Callaghan called attention to the Relations, and later on Shea and 
Martin made fresh studies of these volumes. The Canadian 
Government reprinted the Cramoisy edition with some few addi- 
tions in 1858, published by Laverdi&re, Plante, and Ferland. 
Dr. Shea brought out a series of the Relations in 1857-66. O'Cal- 
laghan brought out a series, seven in number, with material dif- 
ferent from Shea's but of the same character. Father Felix Martin 
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added to material in his Relation Inidites de la NouveUe-France, 
1672-1679. (Paris, 1861). Father Carayon added still further 
volumes in his Premiere Mission des Jesuiies au Canada (Paris, 
1864) . A complement of the Relations was published by Laverdiere 
and Casgrain from original MS. under the title Le Journal des 
Jesuiies (Quebec, 1871. Reprinted, Montreal, J. M. Valois, 
1892). Other interesting epistles are found in Lettres Edifiantes et 
Curieuses, (crites des Missions Etrangfoes. These contain material 
for the Jesuit Missions between the years 1702 and 1776. All these 
comprise the great body of documents of the Relations embraced 
in Thwaites* work, Jesuit Relations, and Allied Documents (73 vols., 
New York, 1890-1901). 

Father Gordon's numerous calls during the year to the Indian 
colonies in Virginia and North Carolina and his lectures at the 
Government School at Carlisle hindered his final summary of 
this work. His studies also embraced a history of the Indians 
of the United States, and a revision of the Chippewa Dictionary, 
written by Bishop Baraga. 

9. Rev. Peter Hughes, The Origin of the Episcopate in the United 
States. 

Some years ago, Mr. Carl Russell Fish published in the American 
Historical Review* 7 a series of original Latin, French and Italian 
Documents relative to the Adjustment of the Roman Catholic Organiza- 
tion in the United States to the Conditions of National Independence 
(1783-89), which were later translated and edited by the Rev. E. I. 
Devitt, S. J., in the Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society (Philadelphia). 48 Father Campbell, S. J., contributed a 
paper to this subject under the title, The Beginnings of the Hier- 
archy in the United States, which appeared in the Historical Records 
and Studies of the United Stales Catholic Historical Society (New 
York), 49 and in the Moeller Jubilee Volume of Louvain the Rev. Dr. 
Zwierlein, of Rochester, gave a detailed historical analysis of the 
same subject under the title Les nominations episcopates aux pre- 
miers temps de V episcopal amSricain. M With these general sources 
at his command Father Hughes took up the subject: The Origin 

« Vol. XV (1910), pp. 800-889. 
« Vol. XXI (1910), pp. 185-236. 
«• Vol. I (1900), pp. 351-277. 

10 Melanges d'Histoire offerie a Charles Moeller, vol. II, pp. 527-555. Louvain, 
1914. 
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of the Episcopate in the United States for discussion in the Seminar. 
At first sight it seems incomprehensible that the Holy See would 
allow the Catholics of the United States, then the Colonies, to go 
without a bishop from 1634 to 1789. And when we add to this 
the strong statement of Bishop ChaJloner" which was to the 
effect that there was an unspeakable repugnance on the part of 
the priests in this country to the presence of a bishop among them, 
the subject is one evidently which deserves a stricter attention 
than has so far been accorded to it. Father Campbell has proven 
that as regards the alleged delay in establishing the hierarchy in 
this country, there was no question of it before 1758. The 
Catholics in the Colonies, however, were not neglected by Rome. 
Those in the Spanish Colonies were under the Archbishop of 
Seville and the Papal Nuncio at Madrid; those in the French 
Colonies were under the Archbishops of Rouen and Paris, and the 
Papal Nuncio of Paris; while the English and Irish Catholic 
colonists were under the same ecclesiastical government as pro- 
vided in the Vicariate of London. The change of government in 
Canada (1768) necessitated a more definite modus vwendi in the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the English colonies; and no doubt, 
some change would have occurred almost immediately upon the 
cession of Canada to England had not the American Revolution 
followed so quickly on the passage of the Quebec Act. After the 
Treaty of Paris (1788), it would have been impossible to rule the 
colonies from London. Fr. Campbell has successfully disposed 
of the old legend that the Jesuits of Maryland and Pennsylvania 
objected to the appointment of a bishop because of Jacobite 
tendencies. An important point in the questions which has not 
been given its full historical weight is the suppression of the 
Jesuits in 1773. The meeting of the clergy of Maryland at 
Whitemarsh, June 27, 1783, when they formed themselves into 
an Association with Father John Lewis as Superior, and the 
struggle for autonomy in the Colonial Church, with the subsequent 
difficulties with French and Irish bishops, when for a while the 
American clergy were given little voice in the matter of their 
superiors, is now known through the Fish-Devitt Transcripts. 
It is an interesting history, one which closes with the first Provincial 
Council at Baltimore in 1829. Although the legal and canonical 
constitution of the American episcopacy was only determined upon 
« Shea, vol. II, pp. 54-70. 
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in the Second and Third Provincial Councils (1883, 1884), never- 
theless foreign interference was eliminated in 1829 for all time to 
come. 

The evidences for this foreign interference formed the par- 
ticular study of Father Hughes during the present year of the 
Seminar. In the very beginning, while the Church in America 
was dependent on foreign jurisdiction, the historian can distin- 
guish (1) the Norsemen Church in Greenland, with its See at 
Gardar; (2) the Spanish Church, governed by the Archbishop of 
Seville, over which the Spanish King had the right of patronatus, 
the earliest Sees of which were: San Domingo (1512), Carolensis 
in Yucatan (1519), Santiago de Cuba (1522), and Mexico City 
(1530) ; the French Church, the first missionaries of which received 
their faculties from the Bishop of Rouen; and the English Church, 
which was placed under the jurisdiction of the Vicar Apostolic 
of London in 1757. This condition existed down to 1789, when 
Carroll was appointed Bishop of Baltimore, and first Bishop of the 
United States. From 1789 down to 1829, Irish and French ecclesi- 
astical influence strove to fill the growing sees of the New World. 
The activity shown by the leaders in church circles in Paris, London 
and Dublin, and the difficulty of explaining the exact situation to 
Propaganda, were the cause of much trouble to the infant American 
Church, but after 1829 all foreign interference ceased and the 
American bishops were left free to cope with the internal troubles 
caused by Trusteeism. The history of the canonical procedure 
followed in the Episcopal elections up to 1829 proved a very 
interesting subject under Father Hughes' careful handling, and 
it is to be hoped that his studies on this problem will one day 
be published in full. 

10. Rev. Martin Drury, who was called to the mission in New 
York before he had completed his special work, has left in his collected 
notes and sources a good outline for a study of the conditions in 
Maryland from 1634 to 1649. The much-discussed problem of 
Toleration in this Catholic colony has already been treated by 
Monsignor Russell, in his well-known volume, Maryland the Land 
of Sanctuary (Baltimore, 1905), and the Rev. Lucian Johnston 
has published a brochure on the question, Religious Liberty in 
Maryland and Rhode Island (Brooklyn, 1903), in which the 
priority claims of Maryland are handled with accurateness and 
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precision. Pr. Drury's object was to trace the non-Catholic 
opposition to this claim back to its original source. The Jenkins 
Collection of M arylandiana in the library of the Catholic University 
of America is one of the best collections on the subject in existence, 
and this subject will be continued during the coming academic year. 

11. Rev. Ed ward O'Mahony's special work during the time he 
remained at the University was a Selected Bibliography of Historical 
Works in English by Catholic Writers from 1558-1800. His object 
was to collect all the data given by Gillow, Kirk, Oliver, Sommer- 
vogel, Sabin, Finotti, Shea, and others, on this question and to 
arrange the historical work done in separate categories for easy 
reference. It is much to be regretted that the Seminar was 
deprived of these two excellent workers during the year. 

12. Rev. William Howard Bishop's contribution to the work 
of the Seminar was to draw up chronological and geographical 
"trees" for the purpose of showing the growth of the hierarchy 
in the United States (1790-1915). These charts are now part 
of the apparatus of the Seminar, and will prove of eminent value 
to the students of future years. 

Among others who attended the meetings were the Rev. William 
James Cubran, M. A., of Rockford Diocese, and the Rev. James 
Wau3H, M. A., of Baker City, Oregon. 

Such in brief outline is the report of the work done by the 
members of the Seminar during the academic year of 1914-1915. 
It would be hard to describe the value of these practical studies. 
The informal quality of the meetings, the hearty good-cheer 
which prevailed all through the year and the friendly intercourse 
between the President and the members made the Seminar more 
Hke a family gathering, where simplicity and cordiality prevailed 
and where the practical application of the theoretical lectures 
given, both within and without the Seminar, gave an interest in 
which all participated, and from which great fruit is looked for in 
the future. The Catholic Historical Review, which is the organ 
of the Department of History in the University, has already profited 
by these special studies, and in years to come its pages will be 
graced by excellent historical research-work, articles, contributions, 
and book-reviews from members of this Seminar. 
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IV. ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

The Annual Conference to the Members of the Seminar and 
their friends was given in MacMahon Hall, Thursday evening, 
April 29, 1915, by the Very Reverend Hugh T. Henry, Iitt. D., 
LL. D., President of the Roman Catholic High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The Very Reverend Lecturer was presented to the 
members of the Seminar and the audience which had gathered 
to hear him by the Rev. Sigourney Fay, D. D., now Headmaster 
of the Newman School, Hackensack, N. J. Dr. Henry chose for 
his subject: 

HISTORY AND THE CATHOLIC APOLOGIST 

Some years ago, while examining more or less idly the volumes 
in the Church History Section of Overbrook Seminary, Dr. Henry 
came upon two works, an English translation of Bourgoing's 
Historical and Philosophical Memoirs of Pius the Sixth and of His 
Pontificate, down to the period of his retirement into Tuscany 
(Dublin, 1800), and a French translation of Don Mauro's Triumph 
of the Holy See and of the Churchy published in 1799, a work which 
did not attract attention until after its author had been raised to 
the papal throne as Gregory XVI. (1831). Dr. Henry took these 
two authors as representatives of the two schools he wished to 
describe to us — the "philosophic" historian and the Catholic 
apologist. Both considered the very same tragic events; both 
wrote simultaneously in view of these facts, and both reached the 
most widely variant conclusions; and, finally, both were pro- 
nounced optimists. One was imbued with the optimism of 
"philosophy;" the other, with that of Divine Faith. With the 
skill of a master, Dr. Henry depicted these two champions of 
opposing philosophical schools. Which optimism, he asked, was 
best justified — that of the sceptical philosopher, or that of the 
believing churchman? Both lived through the closing years of the 
eighteenth century — that age of self-styled philosophers; that 
age which, in the words of Carlyle, "blew its brains out in the 
French Revolution;" and both knew the sad story of those tragic 
years from 1782 to 1798, when to the world at large it seemed as if 
the Papacy had passed away forever. Bourgoing speaks eloquently 
in his book of the passing away of the sceptre and censer of the 
Pope; the future Gregory XVI. speaks as eloquently in his work of 
the triumph of the Papacy in this seeming disaster. Despite 
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Bourgoing's pretension of absolute impartiality, despite his pro- 
fessions of calmness, despite his clinical aloofness of statement 
from any taint of subjectivism, he was the very last man in the 
world to make even an approach to fairness of treatment, to 
calmness of perception, to rectitude of motive. He represented 
— poorly, perhaps, and yet categorically — the school of historians 
who try to coordinate the facts of history by means of a naturalistic, 
and yet often unavowed, theory. Dr. Henry proceeded to explain 
how the direct misstatements which we Catholics complain of in 
secular histories are not so hurtful to Protestant readers as the 
unavowed philosophism of these histories. Not even palpablefalse- 
hoods are so mischievous as are the well-turned phrases that beg a 
most important question. After showing how guiltily George Bur- 
ton Adams has written in this respect in his volume on Medieval 
Civilization y the lecturer emphasized the grave necessity for Catholic 
students to be ever on guard when reading non-Catholic historical 
works to detect the personal mental bias of the author, who most 
often generalizes his own viewpoint with that of the mass. 

"And now," Dr. Henry continued, "let me get down to the heart of my 
thesis and state my moral plainly. Every historian writes of the events of 
history from the standpoint of some philosophy. The synthetic pair of 
spectacles he is wearing will rarely be avowed quite so clearly as we recognised 
them in the case of our French historian-philosopher. They may not even 
be suspected by the writer of history himself. But the spectacles will be 
there nevertheless. And so we come to the crucial point. There is really 
only one fundamental viewpoint of history, and that is spiritual. Not the 
hands of mankind, wonderfully adapted though they be — unlike the claws or 
hoofs of beasts — for progress in all the arts and sciences of life, have wrought 
the wonders of human progress. We owe this progress to the spiritual in- 
telligence of mankind. And man cannot avoid being a responsible character, 
for he is essentially moral in his free-will and in the end for which he was 
created by God. In brief, we must look at the events of the world's history 
through the spectacles of Divine Faith, and that is, concretely, Catholicity. 
A Catholic historian, using such spectacles as these, may indeed err at times, 
for he is subject to the moral and mental infirmities of human nature. He 
may be a thick-and-thin partisan, may distort facts, may evade or twist or 
minimise or misrepresent their significance, quite as thoroughly as a Bourgoing 
or an Adams. He may be quite untrustworthy. On the other hand, any 
hypothesis of history-writing, any assumption, any synthesis, which contra- 
dicts, nay, which intends simply to neglect, the basic fact of God's suzerainty 
over our minds and hearts, and the facts of His Providence and His revelation, 
cannot fail to issue in erroneous statements both of events and of their signifi- 
cance. The innumerable misconceptions and misrepresentations of history 
by non-Catholics are radicated in their neglect of this one supreme light, this 
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only light by which history can be accurately and adequately written. I 
have given merely two striking and easily intelligible instances to illustrate 
this truth. The French philosopher-historian looked closely at the disastrous 
events of the Pontificate of Pius VI., and saw in them the clearest prophecy 
of Papal collapse. The Italian churchman looked quite as closely at the 
same events, and saw in them an indubitable illustration of the Triumph 
of the Holy See. Which of these two saw aright? The Papacy still lives, 
really more potent, more loved, better obeyed, than ever before in its long 
history. Mr. Adams looked at the growth of Medieval Civilisation and the 
Papal power therein enthroned, and explained that power on the basis of his 
own unproved and unhistorical assumptions, which he dignified by the name 
of "causes." Cardinal Newman, become a Catholic, challenges all such 
assumptions, and from a just historical investigation shows their futile, 
extravagant, and wanton character. Credo ut intelligaml Today we are 
deluged with books of history which illustrate "the unhistorical character 
of triumphant Protestantism" (to quote a phrase of Andrew Lang's). The 
pulpit, the rostrum, the periodical press are also constant media for the 
diffusion of historical errors. How shall the Catholic apologist hope to 
encounter so many foes successfully? The task would indeed seem to be 
beyond the powers of even a large and well-organised corps of writers; and 
our numbers are lamentably small. On the other hand, we have the comfort 
of our philosophy of history, which assures us of the ultimate triumph of the 
Church. "No weapon that is raised against thee shall prosper" is an old 
prophecy, verified in every chapter of Church history. Macaulay summed 
it up, as we all know, in his review of Ranke, and the traveler from New 
Zealand will arrive in good time. Meanwhile, what shall we ourselves do 
to combat, according to the measure of our strength and of our opportunities, 
the innumerable foes that surround us? 

An apologist may assume either of two positions. He may defend a citadel, 
or he may attack an enemy fortress. Our apologists have done both. But 
we need exercise comparatively little force in attack nowaday s, for our enemies 
are attacking one another. Their historians are demolishing one another's 
positions in amazing fashion, and even Luther has not escaped. And, mean- 
while, we are witnessing the passing of that wild insurgence and riot of sec- 
tarian passion which succeeded in making history, for three centuries, a 
"conspiracy against the truth." Historians are really trying to be fair- 
minded; and although, because either of early misinformation or of an essen- 
tially wrong philosophic standpoint, they make many mistakes and assert 
many erroneous things, they nevertheless have vindicated many Catholic 
positions in history. Besides all this, Catholics are a peace-loving people, 
and dislike the idea of attacking any other body of citizens, however foolish 
may be their beliefs in religion, in politics, in sociology, in science. But we 
feel entitled to defend ourselves against attack. And while we are deluged 
with open and subtle misrepresentations of our dearest convictions, and the 
attempt even at defense seems almost useless, I venture to think that we are 
too faint-hearted, or love our ease too fondly, when we adopt the tone of the 
pessimist and ask: "What's the use?" For the unhistorical character of 
triumphant Protestantism has had its day, and the system it represented is 
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falling to pieces. Men of moral fiber and of any breadth of view are looking 
to the Catholic Church — dimly, uncertainly, unconsciously even — for remedies 
against well-recognized evils in society. They do not love us, they do not 
sympathize with us, but they are beginning to respect us, and will patiently, 
even gladly, listen to us. I have said that any history of mankind must 
issue in errors of fact or of inference, if it neglects the fundamental truth of 
man's moral responsibility to God and to His Revelation. To speak more 
specifically, let me add that the only true light in which we can view the history 
of man from the beginning of Christianity is the light of Christian Revelation, 
that is, concretely, of Catholic faith. Non-Catholic historians will not, of 
course, look at history in this light, and their errors of fact or of inference 
will be many. How shall we vindicate Catholic truth? We may look at 
our task in a twofold way. For we must protect the faith of our fellow- 
Catholics against nascent doubts which may possibly result from their read- 
ing; and we must try to enlighten our fellow-citizens who do not share our 
beliefs. It is therefore proper that we should vindicate that truth historically 
in the pages of our periodical Catholic press. On the other hand, while our 
charity thus is made to begin at home, it should not stop there. We must 
also face the task of vindicating our view of history before the whole world. 
We must therefore so write our defense as to have it read at least with patience 
if not, at first, with sympathy, by our separated brethren. Assuming that 
the apologist is properly equipped with knowledge to state the Catholic 
position in history accurately, we need consider only the question of method, 
or of the style of presentation. Speaking broadly, we may adopt a sarcastic 
or a sober tone. The temptation to be sarcastic is very great. It will in- 
sensibly lead us into bitterness of epithet and triviality of treatment. We 
shall so write as to convey the impression that we consider our adversary 
as both an ignoramus and a fool. He may, indeed, be both the one and the 
other. Or he may be simply mistaken as to his facts and unenlightened as 
to his inferences, whilst otherwise he is in general a learned man who strives 
to be impartial. In writing for our own periodical press, it may be desirable 
to prove that our adversary is an ignoramus — if we really can so prove. I 
doubt the wisdom of trying to prove him a fool. If we laugh immoderately 
at him, we may stir up in our readers a sort of psychological anti-bacillus 
that will prompt them to question the basis of our mirth. I know that my 
own mind is apt to generate such a bacillus when I come upon the persiflage 
of some of our apologists. But if we strive to gain a hearing amongst our 
adversaries themselves, it should go without saying that sarcasm, airiness, 
levity, are quite out of place. A demonstration of the erroneous character 
of their statements and inferences may be read by them with some patience, 
and even, at times, with much interest. But if we succeed in exhibiting 
clearly that the errors are multitudinous in respect of fact and are fundamental 
in respect of inference, we should never insinuate that our adversary is in 
reality an ignoramus in general — for, indeed, he may be otherwise a cultured 
and studious man. Neither he nor his friends will welcome an attempt to 
prove him universally ignorant; and even his enemies — if he be man enough 
to have any — whilst they may gloat over his discomfiture, will grudge to the 
Catholic pen the success it may have achieved. The tactical error is quite 
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scholastic uninteresting. Humor that creeps naturally out of tke contrasts 
between tke error and the truth, or between our adversary's pretensions and 
kis performances, is not only permissible, but delightful and informing. 
If we can also be just a little brilliant at times, our plea will become still 
more attractive to the reader. But even our brilliancy is dangerous to our- 
selves. For here we touch upon a curious fact in polemics and in human 
nature. Of the brilliant pleader we are apt to think that his power ties 
wholly in his brilliancy, and that he makes up, by its force, for his lack of 
just argumentation. The result is that the more he interests us, the less he 
convinces us; for we fear that his appeal is to our imagination rather than to 
our reason. It was alleged against Cardinal Newman that he could thus, 
like Belial, make the worse appear the better reason. In vain does Gilbert 
Chesterton, in our own day, declare that he is terribly in earnest, and that 
he is falsely described as a paradoxist. He amuses his readers too much 
for them to take him quite earnestly, however much in earnest he may be. 
And Bernard Shaw, uttering anent the causes of the present European War 
some searching arguments, is dismissed from consideration as a brilliant 
ignis fatuus. In similar fashion, we acclaim Charles Dickens as a wonderful 
humorist, and forget, or rather will never suppose for a moment, that he is 
also a wonderful novelist, perhaps a still more wonderful master-stylist. It 
is indeed a pity that such judgments should be given against the apologist 
who can mingle humor with accuracy of statement, and can shed a brilliancy 
of thought over a dry discussion. Nevertheless, I think that we face the 
simple truth in what I have said. If we are brilliant, people will be apt to 
look upon us as a sort of Belial; and if we are humorous, they will say that 
we trifle with a serious matter. 

I have said that the philosophic "tone" seems to pay. I think that, almost 
to a man, our adversaries adopt this tone, and find it profitable. Doubtless 
the very sincerity of Catholics makes them avoid its cultivation; for it may 
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easily lead to affectation of speech and thence to that of thought. Catholics 
have found it, also, too frequently running off into generalizations — the 
Charybdis of the philosophic historian — that are always untrue in inference 
and frequently inaccurate in the mere statement of facts. The intelligent 
non-Catholic should equally suspect this philosophic tone, and might some- 
times recall the delightful parody that Dr. Johnson gives of it in Rasselat. 
The young Prince desired to learn the secret of happiness, and the philosopher 
answered that the way to be happy is to live according to nature, in obedience 
to that universal and unalterable law with which every heart is originally 
impressed; which is not written on it by precept but engraven by destiny; 
not instilled by education, but infused at our nativity . . . and very much 
more to the same effect. "When the philosopher had ended, he looked 
round him with a placid air, and enjoyed the consciousness of his own benefi- 
cence." The Prince modestly asked him to describe the method of living 
"according to nature." "When I find young men so humble and so docile," 
said the philosopher, "I can deny them no information which my studies 
have enabled me to afford. To live according to nature is to act always with 
due regard to the fitness arising from the relations and qualities of causes 
and effects; to concur with the great and unchangeable scheme of universal 
felicity; to cooperate with the general disposition and tendency of the present 
system of things." Johnson hereupon tell us that the Prince soon found 
that this was one of the sages whom he should understand less as he heard 
him longer. He therefore bowed and was silent; and the philosopher, suppos- 
ing him satisfied and the rest vanquished, rose up and departed with the air 
of a man that had cooperated with the present system. (Chapter zxxi.) 

In all my reading, I have not come upon any allusion to Johnson's philos- 
opher — possibly because the parody is too near the truth; and present-day 
philosophic writers of text-books of literature, of history, of pedagogy, of 
sociology, and other such, put the Johnsonian sage out of sight, trusting that 
thus he may be put out of mind. Despite the parody, I will venture to 
recommend this philosophic tone of our adversaries to our own apologists. 
There Is, between these two classes — our opponents and our defenders — the 
fundamental difference which I have tried to illustrate throughout my address, 
namely, that the Catholic philosophy happens to be correct, and to be uniquely 
correct, and that every other philosophy is hopelessly wrong and foredoomed 
to issue in error multifarious and multiform. The philosophic tone of the 
non-Catholic historian irritates us, because we mentally contrast the Catholic 
truth, which he disfigures, with his own apparent serenity of analysis, his 
calmness of utterance, his apodictic phraseology — in a word, his laughable 
cocksureness. His tone is irritating, and we bluster angrily; his mistakes 
are laughable, and we cover him with gibes and sarcasm. But the very 
philosophism which leads him into many errors of fact and of inference, will 
lead us into the just appreciation of history and will save us at least (if we 
be at all careful) from mistakes of inference. His philosophic tone — his 
apparent serenity of mind, his conviction of correctness, his calmness of 
utterance — will accord admirably with the thesis of the truly philosophic 
historian, the Catholic apologist. 
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I have read recently a very curious proposal made by one enthusiast in 
our Catholic press. He complained that the secular dailies do not admit 
Catholic arguments in their pages, and advocated printing these arguments 
at advertising rates, so that the non-Catholic might somewhere come across 
a proper defense of our positions. I call this proposal a very curious one, 
for the reason that it seems hard to get any Catholic pens to write for the 
dailies even when no advertising rates would have to be paid. My own 
experience is that a far-reaching good might be done if any Catholic, com- 
petent for the task, were to write appropriately worded letters to editors. 
Let me illustrate. When, a very few years ago, the French Republic was 
carrying on its vicious campaign against the Church, a prominent daily 
in Philadelphia printed on its first page letters purporting to come to it from 
a paid correspondent in Paris. I supposed, and still think, that the letters 
were manufactured in London or in New York — possibly even in Philadelphia 
— for the reason that they contained a pound of abuse and misrepresentation 
for every ounce of news. They were, in point of fact, equivalent to partisan 
editorials, whilst pretending to be news. They were poisoning the minds of 
thousands of readers. I accordingly wrote a polite letter to the editor, 
analysing the terminology of the Paris correspondent, and presenting an 
opposite contention. My letter was prominently printed on the editorial 
page of the newspaper, and the letters of the Paris correspondent ceased to 
appear thenceforth. Was not the game worth the candle? On another 
occasion, I wrote complaining courteously of an item which had appeared 
in a Sunday-school column, and, while my letter was not printed, I received 
a very ample apology in a private response from the editorial sanctum, which 
declared that the item had been printed by an oversight, as the editor of that 
column was then on his vacation, and that the greatest care would be taken 
that no similar offense would be committed in future. The promise was 
lived up to, and I saw no further opportunity for complaint. On still another 
occasion, in response to a letter of mine, the Grand Mogul himself, the editor- 
in-chief, wrote me quite a long letter; and my purpose was sufficiently achieved, 
for it was evident that I had succeeded in having some rays of God's pure sun- 
light penetrate the dusty windows of the editorial sanctum. I had almost 
completed the reformation of a great daily newspaper of a great metropolitan 
city. Was not the game worth the candle? But in my correspondence I 
never permitted myself the luxury of grumbling, of denunciation, of abuse, 
of threats, of recriminations; but instead, as patiently and as courteously 
as possible, I pointed out the true state of the case and compared it with the 
misrepresentation. Leaving the question of letters and coming to the more 
formidable one of articles in magazines, in order to encourage you, I venture 
to record various successes. The Department of History of the University 
of Pennsylvania some years since began the publication of Translations 
and Reprints from the Original Sources of European History. These brochures 
were intended for class use in the colleges and universities of America. Some 
of the issues contained virtual attacks on the faith and practice of Catholics. 
I reviewed them in extenso in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, and 
then, at my own expense, had 500 reprints of my article made, which I sent 
to the trustees and professors of the University and to the librarians of such 
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institutions of learning as had probably subscribed to the series. The series 
very soon came to an unexpected end. But another unexpected thing also 
happened. One of the issues had been contributed by a professor of history 
in Columbia University, and had received from me a specially severe treat- 
ment. Shortly after this, the professor in question delivered an address to 
the New England Association of Teachers of History, at Boston, and made a 
most important amende honorable, declaring that practically all the text- 
books of history in America were vitiated by an unjust anti-Catholic bias. 
That one statement from him, made to a great body of history-teachers, 
was worth a ton of our Catholic apologetics in history. I became aware of 
the success I had achieved, through the kindness of a Jesuit Father in Boston, 
with whom I was not at all acquainted, but who sent me a clipping from the 
Boeton Pilot containing the declaration of the Columbia professor. And 
later on I chanced upon my old classmate at college, Professor Cheyney, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who spontaneously remarked that the 
Columbia man had made the amende, A further consequence was that, in 
two important histories for college use which appeared shortly after this, 
the Catholic position I had explained concerning indulgences was stated 
almost in the very words I had used in my review of the series. It was de- 
scending in dignity, I admit, for me to review at length a book entitled Old 
Times in the Colonies, written by a certain Mr. Coffin, and published, with 
many good illustrations, by Harper Brothers. It had been recommended for 
supplementary reading in the schools of Philadelphia, by the Superintendent, 
Mr. Brooks. I gave it a long review in the Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society, and then sent my article to Mr. Brooks. The volume was 
withdrawn from the libraries of the public schools of Philadelphia. 

Now in all that I have just been saying, I am keenly conscious that the ego 
has been too prominent for current tastes in modesty. And yet, in no other 
way could I sufficiently illustrate my meaning. An ounce of personal ex- 
perience is worth a pound of generalisation; and, even at the expense of 
modesty, the personal experience had to be called upon. I have said that 
the deluge of false history might well seem beyond control of a small body 
of Catholic writers. And yet, single-handed, and at my own expense of 
time, labor, and money, I achieved very satisfactory results. I do not pretend 
for a moment that the success was due wholly to my good-will. Rather 
was it due to the open-mindedness of those whom I undertook to criticise — 
editors of a metropolitan daily, university professors, and a superintendent of 
public schools in a great city of over a million inhabitants. Now it may be 
true that Catholics have found their "letters to the editor" of small apparent 
use, because they were either thrown into the waste-basket or politely re- 
turned. I advocate the industrious writing of them nevertheless. If the 
communications be not printed, that will be because the editor has really 
read them; and although his sense of infallibility be not weakened one jot, 
it will have been gently led to contemplate broader horizons — and that is no 
small gain. "At the very least, it may be said with confidence that nothing 
is lost by writing such letters. 'What?' my gentle reader may exclaim, 
'nothing is lost? Is not time — is not labor lost?* Frankly I confess that, to 
my mind, Catholics have esteemed too highly their time and labor in their 
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neglect of a ready propaganda offered to them by the daily press. I will 
consider merely the fruit of personal gain — not the gain to the cause — and I 
will ask: What can furnish us with a readier answer to the inevitable slurs, 
misconceptions, objections, to our faith, which ingenuous Protestants are 
perpetually displaying even in friendly intercourse with us. If we have 
brought our wits to bear definitely and consecutively and logically on the 
construction of the best possible 'retort courteous' to a printed misstatement 
we are assuredly well prepared to give a ready and a pretty full and good- 
tempered answer to the conversational ones. But if we shall merely have 
read the defense put forth in Catholic books, we may easily find ourselves in 
a maze of half-remembered and ill-understood arguments which will gain 
nothing by our confused presentation of them. Again, by the effort of think- 
ing and writing, we beget a clearer, deeper, and more satisfying conception 
of the dignity and reasonableness of our beliefs. We are transformed from 
laggards into chivalrous champions." (I have argued this point more fully 
in the Records of the American Catholic Historical Society for June, 1900, pp. 
221-232, from which the above quotation is taken.) But the Catholic apologist 
in history may well be heartened by three highly significant occurrences amongst 
contemporary events. To the immeasurable praise of its editors and pro- 
jectors, we now have a splendid Catholic Encyclopedia, replete with 
correct, logically constructed articles both on the faith and on the activi- 
ties of Catholics, written with such distinction of style as to attract the non- 
Catholic editor and professor, and marked by a generous courtesy of treatment 
such as will not offend the most sensitive non-Catholics. If the wells of all 
our English literature have been poisoned by the enemy, the energy of Ameri- 
can Catholics has provided fountains of living waters that will quench the 
thirst of all seekers after the truth. It is a most notable achievement, indeed. 
It is an enduring monument to Catholic energy, Catholic zeal, Catholic 
courtesy, Catholic truth. The second heartening sign of the times, is, I 
think, the publication by this University of a Quarterly devoted to American 
Catholic history. The first number of the Catholic Historical Review 
has appeared; and even a summary glance at its contents would suffice to 
indicate that it is not merely a splendid prophecy of future achievement, 
but as well an achievement in itself. To anyone who happens to know in 
what brief space of time the project of such a Quarterly was realized, a corps 
of able specialists was obtained as contributors to its pages, and even the 
material difficulties of typographical correctness and elegance were sur- 
mounted, the achievement will commend itself as really a notable one. And, 
finally, to anyone who is experienced in the editorial labor connected with a 
technical magazine, and who reflects on the gradual adjustments made in 
such magazines to the public they are intended to reach and satisfy (such 
as the gradual introduction of new departments, the elimination or recon- 
struction of existing departments, etc.), this first number of the Catholic 
Historical Review, with its logically-arranged and adequately illustrated 
departments, will suggest the ancient concept of Minerva, springing "full- 
panoplied from the brain of Jove." The third of these significant occurrences 
is the inauguration, at this great Catholic University, of a Seminar devoted 
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to the specialized study of American Catholic history. Too long have Ameri- 
can Catholics been content to wage a guerilla warfare against their enemies. 
We have failed to organise our activities in self-defense. It was everybody's 
business to defend us, and the result was, of course, that it really became 
nobody's business, or worse still, perhaps, it seemed to become the business 
of incompetent and self-appointed marksmen. Your Seminar, gentlemen, 
seems to me to contain the promise of unmeasured blessings. It may be 
small in numbers, like most beginnings of the great things of history, but 
it is absolutely correct in principle, it is safeguarded by accuracy of method, 
it is assured of length of life by its association with this University, 
it is prophetic of great accomplishment by the fruitful work it has already 
achieved in a very brief space of time. If the Catholic Encyclopedia has most 
largely destroyed the necessity of drinking at the poisoned wells of English, 
and has provided waters pure and undefiled, I think that your Seminar 
may be compared with the cloud, "no bigger than a man's hand," which 
the prophet Elias had raised at the rim of the heavens, and which was soon 
to shower in fullest abundance its long-awaited blessings on a thirsty land. 
When I think of your Seminar, gentlemen, I think of the jubilant chorus 
in Mendelssohn's Elijah: "Thanks be to God, for He laveth the thirsty land." 

At the close of this brilliant Conference, the Right Reverend 
Rector, Bishop Shahan, who is Honorary President of the Seminar, 
congratulated the Seminar and thanked Dr. Henry cordially for 
this initial success in what he hopes will prove to be a long 
series of similar Conferences. 
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Aqwrt are: Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, Walter George Smith, 
LL, D„ Hon. Richard C. Kerens, Michael Francis Doyle, Esq., 
Jo*eph McLaughlin, National President of the Ancient Order at 
Hibernian*, Marquis Edonard dn Mee, the late Denis Horgan, 
and Dr. Lawrence Flick To the Hon. J. Washington Logue, of 
Philadelphia, the Seminar extends its thanks for Governmental 
maps and various publications which he graciously procured for us. 
To these gentlemen and to all others who have assisted us in our 
work we offer our sincere thanks. 
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NOTICE 

These Outlines arc for the use of the students only, being confidential in 
character. References to sources and to reading matter are omitted. A complete 
card-index catalogue of references to American Church history is in course of 
preparation, and is at the disposal of the students in the Seminar Room. A 
Bibliographia Americana Catholica was begun in the April issue (1915) of the 
CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
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GENERAL OUTLINE 

OF THE LECTURES GIVEN IN I914-I915 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE: OBJECT, DEFINITIONS, AND DIVISIONS OF THE COURSE. 

SECTION I: THE PRE-COLUMBIAN PERIOD (TO 1492). 

SECTION II: THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA DURING THE PERIOD OF 
COLONIZATION (1492-1690). 

Introd.: Missionary activity of the Church before this period. 
Part I: Spanish Missionary Activity in the New World. 



Chapter I 
Chapter II 
Chapter III 
Chapter IV 



In the West Indies. 
In "Florida." 
In New Mexico. 
In "California." 



Part II: French Missionary Activity in the New World. 



Chapter I 
Chapter II 
Chapter III 
Chapter IV 
Chapter V 



The Huguenots and Catholics in Florida. 

The French in "Canada." 

The French in the Valley of the Mississippi. 

The French in "Louisiana." 

The French Jesuit Missionaries and Missions. 



Part III: The Catholic Church in the English Colonies (to 1690). 
Chapter I: Early Projects of English Catholic Settlement in America. 
Chapter II: The Catholic Church in Maryland (1634-1690). 
Chapter III: The Catholic Church in New Netherlands— New York 

(1609-1691). 
Chapter IV: The Catholic Church in New Jersey (1614-1703). 
Chapter V: The Catholic Church in the New England States to 

1690. 
Chapter VI: The Catholic Church in Delaware and Pennsylvania to 

1690. 
Chapter VII: The Catholic Church in Virginia, the Carolinas and 

Georgia. 



General Conclusions on the Period (1492-1690). 
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SPECIAL OUTLINE 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE: 

I. Object: The part the Catholic Church has had in the settlement and 
the civilization of the New World, and her influence on the 
present progress of the United States. 

II. Definitions: 

i. Universal Church History. 

2. Particular Church History. 

(a) Chronological limits of American Church history. 

(b) Geographical limits of American Church history. 

(c) Logical limits of American Church history. 

3. American Political History — its interrelation with Catholic history. 

4. American Church History in general, and the relations between the 

Church and non-Catholic denominations. 

III. Divisions of the entire Course: 

Section I: — Pre-Columbian America (to 1492). 
Section II: — The Period of Colonization (1492-1690). 
Section III: — The Colonial Penal Law Period (1690 to 1789). 
Section IV: — The Catholic Church in the United States (1789- 
1915). 

SECTION I: THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA IN THE PRE-COLUMBIAN 
EPOCH (TO 1492). 

§ I: — The Geographical situation of the western countries. 
§ II: — The Ethnography of America. 
§ III: — The Social conditions of the Indians in their relation to 

Christian institutions. 
§ IV: — The Religions of the Indians. 
§ V: — The Political organization of the Indian Tribes. 
§ VI: — Indian Linguistics. 
§ VII: — The name America. 

§ VIII : — The part taken by the Church in the Discovery of America. 
§ IX: — Voyages and Discoveries before Columbus. 
§ X: — Gardar and the Norse Church. 
§ XI : — The Voyages of Columbus. 
§ XII: — The Religious Consequences of the Discovery of America — 

the beginning of Western Missionary activity. 
§ XIII: — Special Bibliography on all these subjects. 
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SECTION II:— THE CHURCH DURING THE PERIOD OP COLONIZATION 
(1492-1690). 

Introductory Note: Missionary activity before 1492 and its relation to the 
rise of the missions in America. 

Part I: SPANISH MISSIONARY ACTIVITY IN THE NEW WORLD (1492-1690). 

Chapter I: — In the West Indies. 
§ I. Ecclesiastics with Columbus. 
§ II. Bernard Boyl O. S. B. Vicar Apostolic of the New World. 
§ III. The beginning of the Spanish hierarchy in America. 
§ IV. The political-religious organization of the "West Indies." 

1. New Spain and its Viceroys. 

2. Peru and its Viceroys. 

§ V. The methods of conversion used by the Spaniards — doctrinas. 
§ VI. The rise of Catholic educational institutions in America. 

Chapter II: — In "Florida." 

§ I. The discoverers of "Florida." 

§ II. The ecclesiastics who accompanied them. 
§ III. Unsuccessful attempts to colonize and convert the natives. 

§ IV. Permanent Spanish settlements. 

Chapter III: — New Mexico. 
§ I. Cortes, Guzman, Cabega de Vaca, Coronado, Fray Marcos, 

Fray Padilla, etc. 
§ II. The martyred priest-discoverers. 
§ III. The Franciscans in New Mexico, their success and failure. 

Chapter IV: — California and Oregon. 
§ I. California. 

1. The name. 

2. The discovery of Upper and Lower California, and the 

Franciscans. 

3. The beginning of the Jesuit Missions in California. 

§ II. Oregon. 
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Part II: FRENCH MISSIONARY ACTIVITY IN THE NEW WORLD (1492-1690). 

Introductory NoU:— Regions occupied by the French: (1) Eastern 
Canada; (2) Louisiana and the Mississippi Valley; (3) Florida, Lesser 
Antilles and French. 

Chapter I: — The Catholics and Huguenots in Florida. 

Chapter II: — The French in Canada. 

Chapter III: — The French in the Valley of the Mississippi. 

1. De la Salle. His Life and Works. 

2. The Jesuit Missions on the Great Lakes. 

3. The Jesuit Missions in the Northwest. 

Chapter IV: — French Occupation of Louisiana. 

1. De la Salle. 

2. Marquette, Joliet, Hennepin. 

Chapter V: — The Activity of the Jesuits in the French Colonies. 

1. The Jesuit Residences in Canada and the northern American 

Colonies. 

2. The Huron Missions. 

3. Father Isaac Jogues. 

4. The Iroquois Missions. 

5. The failure of the Missions. 

Part III: THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES (1492-1690). 

Chapter I: — Early Projects of English Catholic Settlement in 
America (before 1634). 
§ I. The Catholic Church in Great Britain and Ireland (1558-1603). 
§ II. The English Catholic Refugees on the Continent and the 

question of American Settlement. 
§ III. The projects for settlement. 

1. Peckham and Gilbert's project (1 574-1 583). • 

2. Father Robert Persons, S. J., opposes the project. 

3. The Arundell-Southampton project (1605). 

4. Opposition to the scheme. 

5. Calvert's Avalon attempt (1624-29). 

6. Propaganda, the English Carmelites, and the Avalon 

project. 

Chapter II: — The Catholic Church in Maryland (1634-1690). 
§ I. English (non-Catholic) 'Colonies in America before 1634. 
§ II. George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore and genealogy of the 
Calvert family. 
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§ III. From the founding of the Colony (1634) to Ingle's Rebellion 
(1644-6). 

1. The Maryland Charter and the Magna Charta. 

2. Ecclesia Anglicana. 

3. The Founding of the Colony (1632-34). 

4. Father Andrew White, S. J., and the Jesuits in Maryland. 

5. The Sources for Maryland history. 

6. Claiborne's Rebellion (1634-1642). 

7. Lord Baltimore and the Jesuits; the Conditions of Planta- 

tion. 

8. Toleration in Maryland (1634-1649). 

9. The Priority Claim between Rhode Island and Maryland. 

§ IV. From Ingle's Rebellion to the End of Puritan Domination 
(1644-1658). 

1. The last years of Leonard Calvert's rule (d. June 9, 1647). 

2. The Governorship of William Stone (1649-1654). 

3. The Toleration Act of 1649. 

4. The Commission for the submission of the Colonies to 

Parliament. 

5. Puritan Rule (1654-58). 

(a) The Act of Intolerance. 

(b) Baltimore's efforts to regain control of his colony. 

§ V. The Province under Catholic Rule (1658-1690). 

1. Governor Josiah Kendall (1658-1660). 

2. Governor Philip Calvert (1 660-1 662). 

3. Governor Charles Calvert (1 662-1 685). 

4. The Church in Maryland under Bishop John Leyborne, 

V. A., of All England (1685-1690). 

5. The Orange Rebellion and its effect on the Colonies. 

Chapter III: — The Catholic Church in New Netherlands (1609- 
1664) — New York (1664-1691). 

§ I. Sources and materials. 
§ II. Catholic Church during the Dutch Period (1609-1664). 

1. Henry Hudson. 

2. The Dutch West India Company. 

3. The Dutch Reformed Church. 

4. Toleration of other religions in New Netherlands (The Law 

of 1640). 

5. First signs of Catholic missionary activity. 

6. Megapolensis and the Jesuits, Fathers Jogues and Bressani. 

7. Father Isaac Jogues, the martyr. 

8. The Missions in Northern and Eastern New York. 
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§ III. Catholic Church during English Period (1664-1691). 

1. The grant to James, Duke of York. Capture of the Colony - 

2. Religious toleration in the Articles of Capitulation. 

3. Governor Robert Nicholls (1664-1668). 

4. Governor Francis Lovelace (1668-1673). 

5. Governor Anthony Colve (1 673-1 674). 

6. Governor Edmund Andros (1674-1683). 

7. The Catholic Governor, Thomas Dongan (1 683-1 688). 

8. The Charter of Liberties (religious tolerance). 

9. Sir Edmund Andros (1688-1689). 

10. Leisler's insurrection (1689-1691). 

11. Abolition of religious tolerance — Exclusion of Catholics 

from all civic privileges. 

Chapter IV: — The Catholic Church in New Jersey (1614-1703). 
§ I. Dutch and Swedish settlements (1614-1632). 
§ II. The Plowden grant — Catholic Colony (1632-64): Sources and 

materials for the study of this grant. 
§ III. The Berkeley-Carteret Grant (1664-82). 
§ IV. The two Jerseys under the Quakers (1682-1703). 
§ V. Catholics in New Jersey during this period — exclusion of same 
from religious toleration. 



Chapter V: — The Catholic Church in the New England States, 
to 1690. 

§ I. MAINE. 

1. Catholic discoverers and colonizers before 1616. 

2. Maine under the Gorges (1616-1674). 

3. The Capuchins in Acadia and Maine. 

4. Franciscans and Jesuits in Maine (1611-1690). 

5. The Destruction of the Catholic missions by the Protestants 

of Maine. 

§ II. NEW HAMPSHIRE: Catholic footprints in New Hampshire. 

§ III. VERMONT. 

1. The French Catholic settlements. 

2. The Jesuit missions. 
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i IV. MASSACHUSETTS. 

1. Catholics during Pilgrim times (1620-1692). 

2. Intolerance during this period. 

3. Irish immigration to Massachusetts (1621-1653; 1653-1718). 

4. The Statute of 1647 forbidding Catholic worship. 

5. The persecution of the Quakers (1646-1660). 

§ V. RHODE ISLAND. 

I. — Roger Williams and the proofs for his intolerant religious 
spirit. 

2. Rhode Island's alleged priority in religious toleration. 

3. The outlawing of the Quakers (1665). 

4. The disenfranchisement of the Catholics (1636). 

§ VI. CONNECTICUT: Traces of Irish Catholic immigration into 
the Colony. 

Chapter VI: — The Catholic Church in Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania to 1690. 

§ I. DELAWARE. 

1. Religious intolerance under the Swedes. 

2. Queen Christina's conversion. 

3. Commercial relations between Maryland and Delaware. 

§ II. PENNSYLVANIA. 

1. Catholic footprints in Pennsylvania before William Penn. 

2. The Penn Grant (1681). 

3. William Penn and religious tolerance. 

4. Pennsylvania (1681-1702), the only place Mass was toler- 

ated. 

5. Catholic Colonists in Pennsylvania. 

6. The "Old Priest" of Philadelphia. 

7. Penn's Catholic secretary. 

8. Sources and materials for Pennsylvanian Catholic history. 
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Chapter VII: — The Catholic Church in Virginia, the Carolinas 
and Georgia. 

§ I. VIRGINIA. 

1. Virginia during the Spanish period (1526-71). 

2. Virginia under the English (1607-1691). 

(a) Lord Baltimore's reception at Jamestown (1629). 

(b) Religious intolerance of Virginia laws. 

(c) The arrest of two priests (1687) for saying Mass. 

(d) Relations between Maryland and Virginia. 

(e) Brent's attempt to form a Catholic Colony in Virgina 

(1689). 

§ II. WEST VIRGINIA: Catholic footprints in the Colony before 
1727. 

§ HI. THE CAROLINAS. 

1. Early traces of the Catholic Church in the Carolinas. 

2. The Carolina Charter (1663) and religious intolerance. 

3. Scotch-Irish immigration into the Carolinas. 

§ IV. GEORGIA-. Catholic footprints in Colony before 1732. 

CONCLUSIONS on this Period (1492-1690). 

§ I. Meagreness of historical facts for the history of the Church in 

this period. 
§ II. General view of the present state of our sources for this study. 
§ III. The apparent failure of Catholic efforts. 

1. In the Spanish Colonies. 

2. In the English Colonies. 

(a) Religious intolerance outside of Maryland. 

(b) General view of Colonial Anticatholic legislation. 

(c) The crypto-Catholicism of the English Colonies. 

§ IV. The apparent neglect of the new missionary field by the Church 

in general. Causes for this neglect. 
§ V. The number of Churches, Priests and Catholics during this 

period (1492-1690). 
§ VI. The American Martyrology of this period. 
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NOTICE 

The Lectures during the Academic Year 1915-1916 will cover the following Gen- 
eral Outline: 

Part IV: A CENTURY OF CATHOLIC COLONIAL HISTORY (1690-1790). 

Introduction: The present knowledge of the sources and materials for 
this study. The geographical, racial, political and religious situation of America 
at the opening of the eighteenth century. 

Chapter I: The Catholic Church in the British Colonies (1690-1790). 
§ I. The Church in Maryland to the establishment of the Diocese of 
Baltimore (1690-1789). 

§ II. The Church in Pennsylvania to the establishment of the Diocese 
of Philadelphia (1690-1808). 

§ III. The Church in New York to the establishment of New York 
(1691-1808). 

§ IV. The Church in New England to the establishment of the Diocese 
of Boston (1689-1808). 

§ V. The Church in the South to the establishment of the Dioceses 
of Charlestown and Richmond (1820-1). 

§ VI. The Church in the Middle West to the establishment of the 
Diocese of Bardstown (1690-1808). 

Chapter II: — The Catholic Church in the Present Territory of the 
United States Once Governed by the Spanish Bishops 
(to 1790). 

Chapter III: — The Catholic Church in the Present Territory of the 
United States Once Governed by the French 
Bishops (to 1790). 

Chapter IV: — Catholics in the American Revolution (1763-1789). 

Chapter V: — Catholic Immigration into the United States during 
this Period. The Problem of Loss and Gain. 
Early Conversions. 

CONCLUSIONS on this Colonial Period (1 690-1 790). 
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